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News of the Week 


HE Japanese are pursuing their characteristic 
strategy at Geneva to the end. Though the 
resolution drafted by the Committee of Nineteen had 
been before them for a month they informed the Com- 
mittee on its reassembling last Monday that their 
observations on it would not be ready till Wednesday. 
When the observations did arrive they turned out to 
consist of a series of proposals completely incompatible 
with the original resolution, and there can be little 
question that the issue is at last forced to a crisis. Even 
Sir John Simon seems to be conscious of that. The 
Committee on Wednesday acted wisely in dealing first 
with the question of whether the United States and 
Soviet Russia should be invited to join it. While the 
collaboration of those States is most necessary on broad 
grounds Japan can undoubtedly adduce juridical reasons 
of some weight for her opposition to the proposal, and 
it is sound tactics for the Committee to put the plain 
question whether if this proposal is dropped Japan will 
accept the rest of the resolution. All the evidence 
is that she will not, particularly that part of it which 
involves, in language however veiled, a declaration of 
the non-recognition of Manchukuo. That is and has 
always been the essential point, and it is highly significant 
that the President-Elect of the United States has chosen 
this particular moment to reaffirm the Stimson doctrine 
of a year ago regarding the non-recognition of situations 
brought about in breach of international agreements. 


* * * * 


The possibility that Japan will leave the League of 
Nations altogether has to be faced, as it has always 
had to be faced. It would be a matter for profound 
regret if she did, but it would be matter for ten times more 
regret if in order to prevent that the League went back on 
the principles that form the raison détre of its existence. 
Japan has followed one unswerving policy from the 
first—to create a fait accompli at the expense of China 
and prevail on the League to recognize and condone it, 
or at any rate to refrain from condemning it. The 


report of the Lytton Commission, if nothing else, has 
made that course utterly impossible for the League. 
If Japan could do what she has done and go to Geneva 
and get whitewashed the League might as well confine 
its activities to such enterprises as the reform of the 
calendar. As it is, the League has strained the pro- 
cedure of conciliation to the utmost, it has allowed 
Japan to force the prevaricatory methods of Oriental 
diplomacy on Geneva, and in its anxiety to placate her 
it has given China—which to-day sees three of her 
provinces severed from her and a fourth imminently 
threatened—much less support and co-operation than 
she was entitled to look for under the Covenant. It 
is not practicable to put anything like military sanctions 
into operation against Japan. ‘That is not in question. 
There may be other ways, particularly in view of 
America’s attitude, of indicating effectively what the 
world’s view of Japan’s treatment of ths Covenant is. 
But the vital point for the League is whether it is or is 
not to throw its own principles overboard. 
* * * * 


Railway Wages and the Salter Report 

The National Wages Board enquiry into the railway 
companies’ demand for a 10 per cent. cut in wages has 
ended in a virtual fiasco, no fewer than six separate 
reports being put in by different members of the Board. 
Everyone apparently came out of the protracted discus- 
sions with the same convictions with which he went into 
them, but the report of the independent chairman, Sir 
Harold Morris, who proposes a general cut of 43 per cent. 
(with the proviso that no wage shall be driven below 
40s.) suddenly acquired outstanding importance on 
Monday, when the comp nies decided to accept it faute 
de mieux. But the workers are not likely to, and if the 
companies enforce the cuts a strike may result. 

* * x * 

The financial situation of the railways is too grave 
to be ignored and the failure of the wage discussions must 
force the Government at last to take a definite decision 
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about the Salter Report. The attitude of the Ministry 
of Transport towards that document has been one of 
discreditable shilly-shallying. The Salter Conference, 
appointed by the Minister of Transport, with four repre- 
sentatives of the railways and four of the road transport 
interests and an independent chairman, brought in as long 
ago as last August a completely unanimous report 
putting road and rail transport on a basis of fair com- 
petition. Yet down to this day it has been impossible to 
discover what action the Government proposes to take as 
result of the Salter findings or whether it proposes to 
take any action at all. As Sir Harold Morris pointed 
out in his report on wages, the railways are suffering 
both from the general depression and from road transport 
competition, the latter being the more permanent and the 
more serious. In face of that situation it seems impossible 
that Mr. Pybus can any longer evade a decision about the 
Salter proposals. 

. * * * 


General Hertzog’s Fate 

On the eve of the meeting of the South African Parlia- 
ment the political situation is still unexpectedly fluid, 
the one critical question—the possibility of a coalition 
between Mr. Ticlman Roos’ Nationalists and the South 
African Party—being still in abeyance. The statement 
that General Smuts was willing to waive his claim to 
the Premiership appears to have been at any rate pre- 
mature, and Mr. Roos, while commanding enough votes 
in the Assembly to overturn the Hertzog Government, 
does not propose to use his power till all arrangements 
regarding its successor have been concluded to his liking. 
In those circumstances General Hertzog will apparently 
hope to carry on, and he may be reprieved at least for 
atime. Mr. Roos is toying with the idea of building up a 
new party altogether on the basis of his sterling currency 
and non-racialism doctrines. There is no ground for that 
except his personal unwillingness to acquiesce in the 
predominance of the South African Party in the proposed 
coalition and it would only introduce a new confusion 
into Union politics. The South African Party itself 
ean quite well afford to wait till next year’s General 
Election, and it will no doubt settle down quietly to 
prepare for that campaign if a junction now with Mr. 
Roos proves impracticable. 

* * * * 

America and France 

A new element was introduced into the debt controversy 
by the observations Mr. Hoover allowed it to be known 
he had made in Washington a week ago. The main 
purport of it all was to clear the President of the charge 
of having associated the reparations and debts issues 
in his conversations with M. Laval in October, 1931, 
or implied that the moratorium on debts would continue 
till a general settlement by agreement was reached. 
The question is of no very real importance in view of 
Mr. Hoover’s imminent disappearance from active politics, 
but nothing damns a politician in America to-day so 
much as a suspicion of playing France’s game, and the 
retiring President no doubt sees no reason for accepting 
any undeserved reproach on that score. But his reminder 
that he dwelt, in his talk with M. Laval, on the question 
of capacity to pay, at a moment when some hundreds 
of millions of French gold lay in the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, has been received a little uneasily in 
France. The moral for ourselves is that we should 
push ahead with our own negotiations at Washington 
on our account, not as one of many figures in a “ united 
front,’ as soon as there is someone effective at Washington 
to negotiate with. The new Hoover-Roosevelt talk sug- 
gests that that may be sooner than seemed likely. 
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The Philippines 

By majorities of decisive weight both Houses of 
Congress have over-ridden President Hoover's veto of 
the Philippines Bill. Hence, if the measure is accepted 
by the Filipinos, the Archipelago will become independent 
after a ten-years’ transition. This period is to be divided 
into two equal parts, mainly for tariff purposes. The 
Government will be under an American High Com. 
missioner of limited powers, and the President will 
keep control over some legislation, and duty-free imports 
into the United States will be subject to quota. Complete 
independence will mean the end of free trade with the 
United States. Immigration of Filipinos is to be limited 
to an annual quota of fifty—a figure that will make q | 
very serious difference to the islands. They are to | 
demand an international guarantee of neutralization, 
but the United States will retain, after full independence, 
the right to maintain military and naval stations. Mp. 
Stimson, like Mr. Hoover, is anxious. He believes that 


the measure will ‘“ disturb the new base of political 
equilibrium ” throughout the Western Pacific and | 


beyond. There is no parallel in the modern world to 
this extraordinary reversal of policy on the Republican 
side, mainly on the demand of the American sugar and 
cotton-seed oil interests, 
Philippines must be independent in order that their 
products may be taxed and their people kept out of the 
United States, 


ma 


Ms 


* * * * 
The Colonial Office and Kenya 

The Colonial Office is well advised in issuing a statement 
explanatory of the situation in Kenya. Some suggestion 
has been made that a good deal of fuss is being stirred up 
about nothing. Men like Lord Lugard and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury are not in the habit of taking public 
action without good eause, and when an ordinance de- 
signed to safeguard the rights of the native to land is 
amended so as to modify those safeguards. in certain 
respects, the situation demands immediate and vigilant } 
scrutiny, however small the encroachments may seem to 
be. A good deal hangs on the construction to be placed on 
the word “temporary.” The land excluded from the 
reserves, says Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister’s statement, “is 
only for the duration of the lease.” But mining leases, 
it is understood, are for 21 years, with the option of 
renewal: that is by no means a negligible period: It has | 
never been seriously suggested that the gold in the 
Kakamega area should not be worked, but when it is 
realized what an influx of gold prospectors into a, crowded — 
native area must mean, justification for expression of 
anxiety in this country is abundant. It is just as well 
that the Duke of Devonshire’s doctrine as to the para- 
mountcy of the interests of the natives in what is, after all, | 
their own country should be re-emphasized from time 
to time. 
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* * . * 
Lancashire and India 
The formation of a new body called the Cotton Trade 
League, for the defence of Lancashire’s export trade, 
is not quite the sign of vitality and enterprise it might 
seem to be, for examination of the ohjects of the League, 
and study of the speeches delivered at its inaugural 
meeting last Saturday, show that what is in question is | 
not the opening up of new markets or more efficient ~ 
organization, but guaranteed tariff shelter. In particular / 
the demand is for fresh privileges in the Indian market, 
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where the Pritish Government is accused of having ~ 


conceded everything to the Indian millowners, even 
against the interests of Indians themselves. In_ point 
of fact, this country did bring away from Ottawa the 
pledge of a 10° preference on British cotton goods in 
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India. That concession was ratified by a free vote of 


the Legislative Assembly, but the Lancashire traders 
are living in a strange world if they think any British 
Government could or would accede at this time of day 
to the demand “* that in India no import duties other 
than those necessary for revenue be placed on British 
goods.” Lancashire had this whole question out with 


Mr. Montagu a dozen years and more ago and got the 


only possible answer from kim, The gradual extension 
of the textile industry in India itself is a severe blow to 
Lancashire, and everything possible must be done to 
mitigate it by rationalization and reduced costs of 
production. But the one impossible way out is to 
attempt to limit India’s fiscal freedom for the benefit of 
Lancashire. 
* * * * 

Canadian Cattle 

A long controversy ends with the Treasury order 
bringing into effect the clause in the Ottawa Agreements 
Act which permits the importation of all Canadian 
cattle, whether store animals or not. Until 1922 there 
was a strict embargo on Canadian cattle, for fear lest 
they should bring disease into Great Britain. Even then, 
store cattle only were to be admitted. All restrictions 
are now removed, since it is held that the voyage across 
the Atlantic constitutes a sufliciently long period of 
quarantine in doubtful cases. Now that the Free State 
cattle trade is impeded by the tariff war, the Canadian 
cattle are specially needed by our stock farmers, and the 
trade should benefit both the Dominion and this country. 
But it may be hoped that the fullest precautions will be 
taken to insure the well-being of the cattle in transit, 
The embargo once enforced gained much support from 
those who thought of the sufferings of cattle in an ill- 
found ship on the long Atlantic voyage. 

* * * - 


Rationalizing Coal 

The Coal Mines Reorganization Commission, acting 
with studied deliberation, has decided finally to use its 
powers of compulsion to secure an amalgamation of the 
mines in Fife and in Cannock Chase. Compulsion is not 
resorted to till the owners have been appealed to in 
vain to prepare voluntary schemes. A majority of owners 
in the two areas named have refused to do that, so the 
Commission has brought its last weapon into play. 
In Leicestershire and South Derbyshire, the penultimate 
step--the owners being called on to draft a voluntary 
scheme—is being taken, and certain preliminary investi- 
gations are being made in three minor areas, the Lothians, 
Forest of Dean, and the St. Helens district. ‘These are 
signs of an activity that is far from premature. Amalga- 
mation has abundantly justified itself in the case of the 
railways of this country, and the process may go further 
yet. The need in the case of mines is just as urgent, 
and the Reorganization Commission can well afford to 
use its powers with more vigour than it has displayed yet. 

* * * a 

A Spending Campaign 

After the economy campaign an expenditure campaign. 
But the former, after all, was intended to promote 
economy in the spending of public money; and at an 
early stage in the life of the National Government the 
Prime Minister was careful to put in a plea for sensible 
private expenditure. How much may possibly be done to 
remedy the false psychological situation created in the 
autumn of 1981 is shown by some of the responses to the 
Prince of Wales’s appeal, and conspicuously in St. Pancras, 
where the “ Spend for Employment ” campaign has been 
formally launched this week. There the aim of the local 
authority is to persuade firms and private individuals to 
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spend a total sum of £100,000 in the next three months on 
schemes for absorbing the unemployed. Promises cover- 
ing £18,000 have already been received. As the Mayor 
pointed out, if all the Metropolitan Boroughs influenced 
expenditure to the same extent £3,000,000 might be 
released for finding work in the County of London alone, 
Such voluntary action cannot, of course, relieve the State 
of any of its ultimate obligations. But apart from the 
fact that some work will be created by the movement, it 
should be of the utmost value in banishing from the minds 
of the public the false idea that hoarding or holding back 
from productive enterprise at this period can do anything 


but harm. 
* % “ x 


A Forty-Hour Week 

The Italian Government’s proposal for a working week 
of 40 hours instead of 48 has received more favourable 
comment at Geneva than might have been expected. 
Mr. Hayday, representing British Labour, possibly sur- 
prised himself by his ardent advocacy of Signor Mussolini’s 
idea. The British Government’s objections were too 
largely based on the supposed necessity of reducing wages 
if the week were shortened. The originator of the pro- 
posal would doubtless reply that, if production were 
everywhere curtailed, prices would rise and the existing 
wage-rates would soon be no more than sufficient. The 
period of transition would present difficulties until wages 
and prices had been brought into harmony. But if the 
world depression were thus ended, the relief would be 
cheaply bought. The proposal deserves much fuller 
discussion, and the Franco-German-Italian resolution 


calling for that ought to be carried. 
* * * * 


New Flats for Old Slums 

Though the big anti-slum campaign hangs fire, modest 
efforts on the right lines should not pass unnoticed. The 
rebuilding scheme which Princess Alice initiated in 
Somers Town last week is assuredly one of these. Well- 
to-do residents in North St. Pancras and their friends 
have subscribed for shares in a public utility company, 
which is building flats on the site of a disused school. 
To these flats it will transfer the neighbouring slum 
dwellers, whose wretched tenements it hopes to rebuild 
for the housing of others. Such a programme ensures 
that the very poor who need rehousing in the same 
neighbourhood will have attention. The new rents, it is 
stated, will be lower than the old rents, mainly because 
the investors are content with a very low rate of interest. 

* * * * 

The Ethics of Gambling 

The recent interim findings of the Royal Commission 
on Betting and Gambling, and expectation of the 
Commission’s final report at an early date, have con- 
centrated attention on the whole question of gambling 
in its effects on the national life. But while the anti- 
social effects of gambling in its various forms are manifest, 
and restrictions on a vice so detrimental to the publie 
welfare can be fully justified on that ground alone, 
considerable perplexity is still felt as to ethics of 
gambling in itself—as to how far, for example, it is to 
be condemned in cases where the man who bets risks no 
more than he can safely afford to lose. With a view to 
elucidating this side of the question The Spectator offers 
a prize of £10 10s. for the best article of not more than 
1,200 words on the ethical side of gambling. Articles 
should reach The Spectator office, 99 Gower Strect, W.C.1, 
not later than February 8th. The decision of the 
Editor of The Spectator will be final, and he reserves the 
right to rule, in case of need, that no article submitted 
is of the required standard, and to publish the winning 
article without further fee. 
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The B.B.C. and its Critics 


HE little breeze over the B.B.C.’s New Year’s Eve 
broadcast has died down, but it has brought the 
whole position of the B.B.C. as a privileged monopoly 
into question. That is no bad thing. An established 
institution, such as the B.B.C. has already become, 
tends rapidly to be taken for granted and it is as well for 
the extent, and the limits, of the liberty accorded it to 
be reconsidered from time to time. From the outset 
this country decided, for better or worse, to put broad- 
casting on a basis radically different from that favoured 
by the United States and more Continental countries. 
There wireless is almost wholly commercial. Listeners 
have no licence to pay for, and time on the air is bought 
by advertisers just as advertisement space is bought in 
the columns of a newspaper. That system was definitely 
rejected here in favour of a monopoly under indirect 
public control. It was a bold experiment, for the few 
existing public utility undertakings of the kind, such as 
the Port of London Authority, were local in the scope of 
their operations and provided no real precedent for the 
application of that method to an institution whose voice 
was soon to be speaking in half the homes in the country. 
After ten years there can be no question that the 
experiment has abundantly justified itself. If it be asked 
whether the B.B.C. gives universal satisfaction the answer, 
of course, is that it does not, and never will and never 
can. It has to cater for a vast diversity of tastes, and 
whereas the newspaper-reader can turn at once to the items 
that interest him and cut the rest, the wireless listencr, 
apart from the opportunity which alternative programmes 
offer, has either to listen to a good deal that he finds 
distasteful or dull or put his set out of action till the 
items that do interest him are due. Devotees of vaudeville 
are no more likely to appreciate lectures on philosophy 
than philosophers are to patronize vaudeville, but the 
B.B.C. must clearly cater for both. These, however, are 
mere incidental difficulties, which cause no_ serious 
trouble and provoke no real dissatisfaction. They are, 
indeed, an evidence of a catholicity which the B.B.C. 
could not fail to practise without falling short of the 
fulfilment of its function as the single purveyor of wireless 
instruction and entertainment to the people of this 
country. And minor complaints, of which there will 
always be plenty, do not shake the conclusion that the 
B.B.C. has in its first decade developed along sound, 
enterprising and broadly salutary lines. The services it 
renders are an indispensable feature in the national life 
and individual lives are consistently stimulated and 
enlarged by the programmes it carries into every home. 
The very magnitude of the influence such an institution 
can exercise over human thought and human _ ideas 
makes it necessary that its operations should be kept 
under some ultimate but effective control. But it must 
be a control that does not involve constant restraint. 
It is of the essence of the B.B.C. that it should have 
freedom to develop and to experiment in all directions. 
Anything like official control would be disastrous. A 
broadcasting corporation put formally under a Govern- 
ment department would be working in shackles, with 
fatal results. The arrangement actually adopted, whereby 
the Government appoints a board of five directors, ultimate 
and final responsibility for the Corporation’s activities 
resting (through the Postmaster-General) with Parliament, 
has worked admirably and stands in no need of revision. 
There is no doubt in some quarters a tendency to look on 
the B.B.C. as a dangerous institution that needs to be 
held in check. Mr. Churchill attacks it because it does not 
accept his offer to make a broadcast speech on public 


affairs. Mr. Lansbury attacks it because he considers jt 
is unfair to the Labour Party. And there are, of course, 
occasional little contretemps, like the New Year’s Eyg 
reference to Poland, which serve as an opportune reminder 
that the B.B.C., with its position as a_ semi-official 
monopoly, must be like a newspaper without an editorial 
column, providing a platform for all and sundry, but 
committing itself to no expressions of opinion of its own, 

That, of course, does not end the matter. It would 
be possible enough for the B.B.C., by its selection of 
speakers and subjects, to influence opinion deliberately | 
in particular directions. Within definite limits, indeed, 
it quite properly may. There are certain causes, for 
example peace and international understanding, 50 
generally approved that the B.B.C. is perfectly justified — 
in doing all it can to further them, though there will 
always be a small minority of critics to complain that its 
zeal carries it too far in that direction. And admittedly 
it is only within a very limited field that programmes 
van be rightly shaped towards a definite end. In the 
main the B.B.C. must be simply objective, and in the 7 
main it is. The critics who occasionally complain that 7 
they hear too much opinion, sometimes controversial 
opinion, over the wireless would be surprised if they 
knew with what meticulous care the B.B.C. serutinizes 
every speaker’s manuscript in advance to make sure 
that nothing that can give reasonable offence in any 
quarter has crept in. That involves an obvious danger 
of making contributions colourless, but most unbiassed 
judges will agree that that danger has been avoided 
with remarkable success. 


To revert to the episode that has brought the B.B.C. 
particularly into discussion in the past fortnight, there 
are some signs of a desire to make Parliamentary control 
over the corporation rather more of a reality than it has 


been in the past. Certain questions, for example, have 
been put on the pages regarding coming items in the 
B.B.C. programmes. There must be no confusion of 
mind between Parliamentary control and Parliamentary 
interference. The former refers only to large matters of 
policy, or conceivably to lesser lapses becoming so 
numerous that their cumulative effect made it necessary 
to take account of them. If it had to be exercised with 
any frequency it would be a sign that the whole broad- 
casting system needed overhauling. It must exist in the 
background, for the monopoly of broadcasting is too 
tremendous a power to be exercised without control, and 
the control can be nothing less than that of Parliament. 

But nothing could be more unfortunate than the 
development of a habit of Parliamentary interference 
calculated to tie the hands of the actual directors of 
broadcasting or to encourage the idea that they were not 
enjoying public confidence. Half the problem of broad- 
casting in this country in its early days has been to 
combine enterprise and initiative at the centre with a 
certain inevitable measure of control. That compromise 
has been achieved with astonishing success. Semi-oflicial 
monopoly though it be, a corporation with neither soul 
to be saved nor body to be kicked, the B.B.C. has given 
evidence of remarkable virility and originality, and non- 
committal though it must be fundamentally, it has in 
fact developed something very like a personality of its 
own. Already an educational force of vast importance, 
it stands actually only on the threshold of its work. The 
general instruction to it from its millions of clients, who 
are at the same time ultimately its masters, must be to 
go on as it is going, assured against factious interference 
from any source, 
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The Contest in Ireland 


HE issues which present themselves to a majority 
of the Irishmen who are passing through the 
turmoil of a General Election have not that beautiful 
clearness with which they are seen by many onlookers in 
England. For us, the tendency is to simplify the conflict 
as one in which the forces of light are arrayed against 
those of darkness. Our more detached view shows us, 
on the one side, bellicose Republicanism, hugging its 
theory of separatism and despising the reality of freedom, 
turning its back on the Treaty, abolishing the Oath, 
threatening the Governor-Generalship, breaking the 
agreement about annuities, and provoking economic war 
with England regardless of consequences; and, on the 
other side, realists who have kept their contracts, who 
have made the most of the freedom of Southern Ireland, 
and wish to preserve the welfare of their country by 
friendship and co-operation in trade with Britain. 

But in Ireland the problem has never presented itself 
quite so simply. Mr. Cosgrave’s party never permitted 
itself to overlook its Republican origin. Michael Collins 
himself, after the Treaty, often spoke of it almost apolo- 
getically, as if it were a temporary settlement only. Even 
Mr. Cosgrave has always thought it expedient to hold 
himself aloof from demonstrations of friendship for Britain. 
Respect has been paid to that undercurrent of nationalism 
which has never ceased to look with suspicion upon the 
British connexion. 

A year ago, however, this feeling had somewhat 
weakened or become dormant. At the last general 
election the issue appeared in a very different light from 
that in which it appears to-day. Then, Mr. de Valera’s 
strength lay not in the fact that he was the declared 
opponent of the Treaty, but that his party was the only 
alternative to Mr. Cosgrave’s. ‘The latter had been in 
office for ten years, most of the time as President of the 
Executive. The fine achievement of his ministry, its 
strength with moderation, its studied nationalism, were 
not enough to dispel the inevitable desire for change, 
increased during the last year or two by slack trade and 
unemployment. The vote at the last general election was 
not a vote for a Republic, but a vote for a change of 
government. Mr. De Valera reaped the benefit of it. 

He had the adroitness, aided by a personality so appeal- 
ing to many of his countrymen, to take full advantage 
of the situation. To a less acceptable leader the difli- 
culties would have been insurmountable. Behind him 
was a band of implacable Republicans nursing the 
memory of old wrongs; and, more formidable still, the 
men of the Irish Republican Army, who had been kept 
under, but not aequiescent—some of them awaiting 
release from prison by Mr. de Valera. There were also 
discontented Labour elements, who had little real affec- 
tion for Fianna Fail, but thought any drastic change a 
change for the better. Though the President had on 
desire to go all the way with these extremists, he could 
not then, and cannot now, separate himself from them ; 
and his poliey has been, and is, determined by the neces- 
sity of satisfying them, of preserving his own self-consis- 
tency in opposing the Treaty, and reconciling these so 
far as possible with the preservation of law and order and 
national solvency. 

In the course of a short year of office he has succeeded 
in stirring into fresh life the dormant sentiment of Re- 
publicanism. Having no mandate to overthrow the 
Treaty, he took steps to abolish the Oath, lessened the 
dignity of the Governor-General, and refused to honour 
the agreement to pay the land annuities ; and then com- 
mitted himself to a suicidal economic war with Britain. 


It might be supposed that so provocative a policy, which 
is already calculated to have caused losses to the farmers 
of £8,000,000, and threatens the whole economic structure 
of the country, would ensure Mr. Cosgrave’s victory at 
the polls. But Mr. de Valera well knows that there is a 
section of the people which has been brought up from the 
cradle to the idea of sacrifice on behalf of country. He 
was prepared to capitalize suffering—even the suffering 
caused by his own cconomie policy—and mobilize afresh 
the sense of grievance against Britain by attributing 
everything to her “ highway robbery.” 

In his election programme he still refrains from seeking a 
mandate to proclaim a Republic. The nearest he gets to 
it is in declaring that agreement with England can only be 
obtained “on terms of equality as a result of the full 
liberty of the Irish people ”—an expression which can be 
construed as meaning anything. If he wins, the abolition 
of the oath will be confirmed, and the Governor-General- 
ship abolished ; the farmers have his assurance that the 
annuities will be halved; and landless men are to be 
offered land. He holds out no hope of an agreement with 
England in respect of annuities or tariffs, and asks for a 
long mandate in which to build up an economically 
self-sufficient Ireland, independent of British custom, 
in accordance with a sort of Five Years’ Economic 
Plan. 

The strength of Mr. de Valera’s position rests essen: 
tially on his appeal to national sentiment. Mr. Cosgrave 
appeals to national interest. The latter has the immense 
advantage of having something tangible to offer, and 
likely to be immediate in its good effects. He proposes to 
free the farmers from the whole of their annuity payments 
for a period of two years. He promises to abolish all 
purely restrictive tariffs. Above all, he declares that he 
can end the economic war in three days, and come to an 
agreement with the British Government in respect of the 
annuities which will forthwith stop the retaliatory tariffs 
and reopen the British market to the produce of the 
farmer. When he says this, there is not the least doubt 
that Mr. Cosgrave will have the power to be as good as his 
word. Such is the state of public opinion in Ireland that 
it is made a charge against him that he has been discussing 
matters with Mr. Thomas, and thereby proving himself 
an “agent of England.” But no discussions with Mr. 
Thomas were necessary. With any authorized repre- 
sentative of the Free State who will recognize the force 
of existing agreements the British Government is anxious 
to negotiate, and make the most generous terms possible 
consistent with the financial position of the two countries. 
This appears to be recognized by Mr. Frank MacDermot 
and the Centre Party, who favour National Government 
and Treaty revision, but offer no support to the provo- 
‘ative unilateral methods of Mr. de Valera. Mr. Mac- 
Dermot may prove the decisive factor in the new 
Dail. 

To Ireland’s economic interests it is essential to be on 
good terms with Britain, and to Britain it is a matter, not 
of equal, but of very great importance. All the advant- 
ages which the other Dominions secured at Ottawa will be 
available to Southern Ireland if Mr. Cosgrave again 
becomes the head of the government. He asks for no 
sacrifice of nationalism, but, on the contrary, full national 
freedom with the added privilege of membership of the 
Empire and the material advantages and security it 
confers. The sentiment of nationalism may favour Mr. 
de Valera, but surely the reality, with all that it implies of 
international friendship, is on the side of Mr. Cosgrave 
and his constitutionalist allies, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


. S said Dr. Johnson, “I perceive you are a vile 

Whig.” Mr. Lloyd George is more precise in his 
epithets. He perceives his fellow-Liberals generally to be 
flaccid, oleaginous Whigs. The comments from the side- 
lines with which the former Prime Minister favoured 
various interviewers on the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day are entertaining enough, but I must say I find the pic- 
ture of Mr. Lloyd George weeping over the grave of the 
Liberal Party a little much to stomach. The dissolution of 
the Liberal Party has proceeded in aclear succession of 
stages, with Mr. Lloyd George pushing it a little further 
towards the grave each time. The displacement of Mr. 
Asquith in 1916, the Maurice debate and the Coupon 
election of 1918, the Coalition Liberal and Independent 
Liberal fissure, the squalid controversies about the 
Lloyd George fund—these were the principal nails driven 
into the Liberal coffin. During the last Labour Govern- 
ment, it is true, the Liberal leader was a commanding 
figure in the House of Commons, holding the fate of the 
Government in his hands ; and he knew how to make his 
power felt. Since then he has been merely a picturesque 
figure on the fringe of polities. But he may still find an 
effective réle to play—more or less in alliance with Labour, 
with whom his popularity is increasing. After all, he is 
years younger than Gladstone was when he went on the 
Midlothian campaign. 

* * * * 

Just as there reach my desk two or three documents 
dwelling on the value of the Olympic games as an agency 
making for international good will there breaks this 
storm over the leg-trap theory in Australia. On the 
face of it a bowler is as much entitled to bowl for a catch 
to leg as for a catch in the slips, but there is undeniably 
a greater chance of hitting the batsmen in the one case 
, than in the other. No sharp line can be drawn between 
the legitimate and the illegitimate in cricket—historic 
eases of the bowling of no-balls or wides to avoid a 
follow-on may be recalled—but broadly speaking a 
bowler must be held entitled to resort to any reasonable 
tacties to get a batsman out. It is doubtful, in any case, 
if the M:C.C. could frame a workable rule which would 
eliminate “leg theory ” bowling. It is obviously out of 
the question to forbid bowling on the leg stump, or to 
forbid very fast bowling, or to forbid a concentration of 
fieldsmen on the leg side. Can you then illegalize these 
things when they occur together, as in Larwood’s case ? 
Most of the experienced English cricketers say No. The 
Australian crowd—and, one must add, the Australian 
Captain—say Yes. But the depth of feeling stirred by 
the whole business is alarming. Adelaide is coming to 
bulk as large as Ottawa. 

* * a * 

In Dublin at the week-end I found an unexpected 
and general apathy, qualified only by the huge Cosgrave 
meeting on Sunday afternoon in College Green. Estimates 
of the size of the crowd were, of course, contradictory, 
but it was certainly one of the largest political demonstra- 
tions I have seen in any city. The De Valera papers, 
naturally enough, made play with the immense force of 
police, and the presence of such adjuncts as the White 
Army. The fact was not to be denied: the helmets 
were everywhere. It was hardly surprising that the 
speakers got a very quiet hearing. Mr. Cosgrave read at 
the microphone a carefully composed statement of 
poliey. It was as free from rhetoric as from all appeal to 
the mob spirit. The loud-speakers, which reproduced 
the voices in clear non-metallic tones (a most agreeable 
contrast to those of Moscow), enabled everyone in and 


near the Green to hear perfectly.. It was a telling proof 
of the thoroughness with which the microphone is doing 
its job. The crusader can still employ, and enjoy, the 
ranting style while out in the field. But the speaker at 
a big demonstration must keep to the plain track of 
affirmation and argument. Even in Ireland the old 
oratory is being killed. 
« a * # 


Many persons experienced a sense almost of outrage 
when they heard of violent efforts being made to save 
the life of Furnace for no other purpose, as they supposed, 
but that he should be hanged. But it should be remem- 
bered it was not certain either that, if tried, he would 
have been convicted of murder, or that, if convicted, 
he would have been hanged. In any case it would be an 
extremely dangerous thing to sanction the principle that 
a man who has taken poison should—whatever the 
circumstances—be allowed to die if his life can be saved. 
Yet few of us perhaps will regret that justice has thus 
been deprived of the unsightly last stages of trial and 
possible execution. The whole case has caused excitement 
enough, from the first day when the then unidentified 
body recalled the sensation of the Rouse case, and 
all through the long period of the chase in which so many 
members of the public became amateur detectives, down 
to the end, when the police justified their existence by 
catching their man. In this connexion it is worth noting 
that if the police have again and again been unsuccessful 
in tracking down motor bandits and other violent 
criminals, it is seldom that a suspected person whose 
identity is known evades the long arm of the law. It is 
virtually impossible to “ disappear.” 

* * * x 


The Indian Empire Society has added something to the 
gaiety of politics by its collection of specimen letters to 
be addressed spontaneously to Members of Parliament 
by members of the Society, and The Times is to be 
congratulated on bringing them into the light of day. 
There is a brevity and directness about the documents 
that make an undeniable appeal. For example— 
“ Dear Mr. , I am worried about India.” How 
forceful an exordium is that. Or, “‘ Dear Mr. ——., I 
hope you are making a stand with Mr. Churchill against 
our Government giving away in India all that Clive and 
Warren Hastings and our great men in the past fought for 
and won.” Rule by right of conquest, and no bones 
about it. At any rate the Indian Empire Society dces 
not mince its own views. But it will need to draft a 
new sct of specimen epistles now—-and take care to keep 
them out of the hands of The Times. 

+ * »* 


The Recorder of Leeds observed on 'Tuesday that he 
thought he would not be indulging in any _ political 
statement when he said that there was a great deal of 
necessarily subsidized idleness in the country, and the 
result was a criminal calendar such as he had before him. 
He would not seem to be indulging in any very intelligent 
statement either, if his words are correctly reported. 
For if the suggestion is that unemployment leads to 
crime, that is obvious. The astonishing thing is that it 
does not lead to more. If it is that the dole leads to 
crime, that is plain nonsense. ‘The dole, whatever minor 
defects there may be in its administration, has been the 
social salvation of this country for the past dozen years. 
Unsubsidized idleness would have plunged us in disaster 
long ago. 





JANUS, 
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Is Hitlerism Doomed? 


By Pav. ScHerrer. 


YEAR ago the writer crossed the ocean to watch 
A with his own eyes that mysterious and perturbing 
movement, Hitlerism. It seemed organized chaos. Its 
organizers were riding joyously a storm of welcome to 
their multifarious passions. A year later the writer 
was again in Germany. A quieter, and a little hoarse 
Nazitum presented itself. In its ranks loomed dis- 
appointment. Complete victory at the polls had been 
missed again and again. Worse: Hitler had asked 
Hindenburg for permission to be Mussolini. He had been 
yefused this permission. and had abided. 

Hitlerism has reached a point, critical. for its survival. 
Its twelve million followers have been melted together, 
have been raised to united enthusiasm by the same 
emotional agencies. These emotions alone have formed 
a solid bloc of them. As soon as.more rational considera- 
tions, tactical calculations not very different from those 
of ordinary political parties, have obtruded themselves 
on those millions, the very foundations of their devotion 
to the party must be touched. They have been promised 
that Hitlerism. would sweep the country. This promise 
has been boiled down to.the wearisome question whether 
Hitler, “* The Leader,”? could and would enter a Cabinet 
either as Chancellor or a Vice-Chancellor of the. Republic. 
After all, this question had been discussed on the usual 
grounds of parliamentary bargaining. Hindenburg, who 
personally has no sympathies for, nor confidence in 
Hitler, vetoed his beeoming Chancellor. The -office of 
Vice-Chancellor Hitler would not accept. There things 
now rest. ‘ 

Gregor Strasser has always been considered by the 
leaders of the moderates to be the most level-headed 
and the most “reasonable” of Hitler’s lieutenants, 
It was perfectly natural that he would lead or try to 
lead_ the. more rationalistic part of Hitler’s followers 
and insist on the necessity of some deal with the Republic. 
Men of intemperate passion, devoured by the fever of 
eternal propagandizing like Goering and Goebbels would 
insist on the opposite, on blocking all active government 
until it should be theirs. This parting of ways inside 
the leading group, shown by the forced leave of Strasser 
was perfectly natural. It indicates danger for the 
unity of the party. All this is obvious. It is not quite 
as much a matter of course that the issue was not laid 
before the waiting millions. Just now another lightning 
has come out of dark clouds where the battle rages 
about the future of the party. Commander Roehm, 
the leader of the armed “ S.A.’s” and shock brigades, 
one of the sharpest adversaries of Strasser, has been 
sent ““on leave” too. No doubt, Hitler is torn up 
and down between Strasser who wishes to conquer 
the power from inside the government, by compromise, 
and by his enemies who wish to overpower from outside 
the men who rule Germany at this moment. 

And meanwhile the masses of Nazis are waiting. The 
Nazi victory in Lippe, a little community of purely 
agrarian type and not so badly off as not to be able to 
stick ‘patiently to their convictions expressed half a 
year or a month ago, seems to have imbued the men 
round Hitler with confidence in the success of new 
elections. If they could show that the grip on their 
followers holds tight, perhaps Hindenburg would reluc- 
tantly admit Hitler to the oflice of Bismarck. 

It has always been the strategy of General von 
Schleicher to lead a war of attrition against Hitlerism. 
Did not the Nazis consist largely of social radicals by dis- 
position, or by conviction or by material necessity ? The 


ideology of the Nazis could not keep together in the long 
run this portion of an emotional movement with the more 
moderate elements who were sincere patriots, had still 
something to lose, or even much, and certainly were afraid 
of radicalism of any kind. The Nazis were not homo- 
geneous, not by far. In their ranks there were dangerous 
as well as highly laudable enthusiasts. They had to be 
separated from each other. This always has been the 
deep conviction of Schleicher. The tough S.A.’s, a real 
threat for public order if they were not paid any more, 
had nothing to do. 


The Nazimovement cannot stick together in the long run, 

But how will it disintegrate ? In a mass movement there 
is always a serious prospect that the extreme elements will 
carry away with them or suppress the more moderates, 
Such an outcome of Hitlerism had to be averted in time. 
To effectuate this has been always the preoccupation of 
Schleicher. Hitler had to be brought into the Cabinet. 
This would be unbearable for the Radicals. But the more 
valuable forces in his movement would be saved by this 
procedure, and a solid bulwark could be created with this 
“reasonable” part of the Nazis against their former 
friends, Schleicher and Briining always agreed that 
Gregor Strasser had “ political sense.” It is not surprising 
that a combination of Schleicher, Briining, Strasser has 
been mentioned lately in certain papers. Indeed, if not 
Hitler, why not Strasser? Strasser himself has given the 
answer. He does not at present trust his strength to carry 
with him any important following away from Hitler as 
long as Hitler does not give his full approval. He will 
continue to talk and to wait and to see. And the bulk of 
the Nazis are waiting, too. 

Since the last elections to the Reichstag Schleicher 
and his advisers undoubtedly have believed and are still 
believing that new elections would almost halve the 
Nazis. But Strasser’s hesitation proves that this may 
be a grave miscalculation. It is true that the chest of 
the Nazis is empty in spite of a continuous flow of con- 
tributions. It is true that disillusion and diffidence is 
raging within the ranks of the party. It is true that 
despair in the future of the movement has expressed 
itself vehemently here and there among the “ active ” 
members of the organization. All this is true. 


On the other hand where shall the masses go who have 
passed through the delirium of extravagant hope which 
Adolf’s silver tongue has so efficiently created ?. Herr von 
Schleicher may be a great strategist. But he has not 
created in the least a programme which would compensate 
these spoiled masses for their abandoned belief. It is a 
law in political life that people who have accustomed 
themselves to staying in a political hothouse only long for 
still higher temperatures and are loth to return into the 
open. The complete absence of a “ compensating ” pro- 
gramme, though a negative fact, accounts more than any- 
thing else for the patience shown by the waiting masses 
confronted as they are by most disturbing proofs that 
‘“* Nazitum ” would be chimerical. That the party must 
break up from inside remains true. But as things are it 
is probable that it will hold its own for the time being by 
its own inertia. Schleicher is aware of the possibility that 
the split of the party would almost inevitably mean a 
great increase of the number of Communists in the 
Reichstag. This is not the place to discuss the reasons 
why German Communism wields relatively small attraction 
for the suffering masses, though Moscow is quite willing 
to produce any degree of heat in German political life, 
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But if there were an equally considerable increase of 
Communist seats at the next elections as at the previous 
ones and even if the Communists became the strongest 
party it is pretty certain that Herr von Schleicher 
would face a situation of this kind with the same pro- 
nounced equanimity as Herr von Papen. The Communist 
programme of physical force would drive the other 


parties to the right; even the Social Democrats and the 
importance of the Reichswehr by the same mechanism 
would be further increased. And political life in Germany 
would be simplified and many people, worn out by eternal 
uncertainty and ever-changing apprehensions, would 
approve such a course of events. Herr von Schleicher 
knows this. 


Training for Leisure 


By Hucu Lyon (Headmaster of Rugby). 


HE occupation of boys and girls in their free hours 
has always been a problem to boarding-school 
authorities. In school hours they could be supervised at 
least, if not altogether educated ; but their leisure was a 
continual difficulty. The old policy of neglect, of ‘* letting 
them do as they liked in their spare time ”’ (as it was more 
delicately phrased), had much to commend it in theory; 
in practice it led to such abuses that parents took alarm, 
and schoolmasters and mistresses were given to under- 
stand that their duties did not end with the end of school 
hours. Then came a complete swing of the pendulum, 
and the organization of leisure became as merciless as 
school-time routine, until it was the proudest boast of a 
headmaster that he knew where his boys were and what 
they were doing every minute of the day. 

In both “ systems ” there were two things lacking : 
first of all, any theory as to what leisure was for ; and 
secondly, any constructive attempt to teach boys how to 
use it. So far as anyone thought of leisure at all, it was 
probably regarded simply as an interval between periods 
of work, much as peace was often thought of by the old 
school of statesmen as a time for licking wounds and 
sharpening swords and spears. And the suggestion that 
children needed to be taught how to employ leisure was 
distasteful to our predecessors, as it may at first sight be 
distasteful to us. For it savours of those dismally 
strenuous week-ends when we are never left alone for a 
minute to hang over a bookease or potter round the 
billiard-table, or of those governesses who weary the 
young by teaching them “ how to play.” Yet, what are 
we educating boys and girls for, if not for life ? Can we 
then be right to concentrate exclusively upon the 
efficiency of those we educate to do their work, while we 
allow their tastes and interests, by which they will be 
guided in hours of leisure, to develop haphazard ? If so, 
then it will not be long before the evil effect is seen else- 
where than in their pastimes. For just as leisure often 
reveals a man as he really is, so the use or abuse of it 
strengthens or weakens, raises or debases him. Those 
pursuits which, whether at school or after, we are apt to 
consider unrelated to the business of life are little by 
little shaping or hindering the power not only to carry 
through life’s business, but to fill the whole of life with 
meaning and with beauty. 

But the non-interference policy has been defended on 
other grounds by many who realize that education should 
cover the whole of life, and not a part only. All liberal 
education, it is said, spills over into leisure ; and a man 
or woman who has been trained to observe closely, reason 
intelligently, and love widely (and all education worthy 
of the name should teach these things) is not likely to be 
betrayed into selfish or trivial use of free time. A noble 
theory ; but in practice how far is it true, even of those 
who have had that long training in the humanities which 
is the privilege of a few? To how many even of these is 
spare time an opportunity for enrichment and enlarge- 
ment, and not merely a threat of boredom which violent 
and ephemeral entertainment can alone avert ? And 
what of the rest ? Women, it is true, have fared better, 
since the arts were in girls’ schools regarded as necessary 


“* accomplishments,” befitting the weaker sex and a fair 


wind to the haven of marriage. But the average English- 
man has long been notorious for his neglect of the arts 
Even if he has the beginnings of “‘ taste,” if his faculties 
of criticism and appreciation have been a little developed, 
he is still shut out from half his inheritance, for he has 
not been trained to use that creative activity which is 
latent in every one of us. 

Present conditions have given the problem, if not a 
greater importance, at least a special urgency. Quite 
apart from the enforced “ leisure ” which so many now 
enjoy, the spread of civilization is going to mean more 
spare time for all, especially for those who have not by 
birth or environment a natural disposition to usc it 
wisely. And it is to the credit of the schools of to-day 
that, in spite of the increased demands made upon their 
school-time efficiency, the breadth and depth of their 
training for leisure have increased in the last generation 
beyond all expectation. 

To take literature first of all, for it was here that the 
old system failed less conspicuously. Of old children 
were “taken” laboriously through one or two of the 
classics and made to write a few formal essays in school, 
while out of school they were vaguely ‘‘ encouraged to 
read.” To-day the range of work in school is immensely 
widened, and includes modern authors, free composition, 
play-readings, debates, discussions ; while out of school 
there are literary societies, plays, school magazines, and 
a general recognition that it is not a disgrace to be the 
school poet. In fact, not only is the appreciative faculty 
developed to the full, but there is every stimulus to 
literary creation. 

In musie and the fine arts the development is still 
greater. Apart from the vastly improved methods of 
teaching, there is now a determined effort to interest 
others besides the specialist. Few can go through school 
to-day without being taught to sing at sight or draw from 
imagination ; lectures on appreciation both of art and 
music form part of the curriculum, as do concerts and 
visits to exhibitions. Out of school, orchestras, choirs, 
musical societies, glee clubs, brass bands, gramophone 
and wireless groups offer a bewildering choice to the 
musically-minded ; it is no longer thought comic to play 
the bassoon, or absurd to sing glees in a house study. In 
the art school the transformation is even more evident ; 
etching, poster designing, paper-cutting, modelling in 
clay, cutting out and designing models in cardboard, 
sketching, architectural and figure drawing, oil painting, 
dress and scene designing in a model theatre, all these 
flourish in spare hours. Of other intellectual hobbies, 
such as photography, woodwork, scientific research, 
nature study, there is no time nor need to speak ;_ every 
school magazine is eloquent about them. When to 
this is added the variety of out-of-school physical 
activities—fencing, boxing, swimming, riding, and so 
on, we might well conclude that we are once more 
approaching the Elizabethan ideal of all-round de- 
velopment. 

Nor is it only with a view to the spending of leisure 
that these pursuits are encouraged. Many a boy and 
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girl who does not shine in ordinary work or games has in 
this way discovered unsuspected ability, with a corre- 
sponding gain in confidence and self-respect. And more 
and more we come to know that it is in a child’s un- 
official education that the greatest lessons of all are learnt 
_-the desire for knowledge, the respect for skill, and the 
love of beauty. More and more are we realizing that the 


development of many-sided interests, so far from being 
an interference with school work, is in fact a powerful 
stimulus to increased efficiency. So the light spreads ; 
and there is abundant hope that our children will at 
length emerge from the shadow of that Philistinism 
which has been our hindrance and our reproach for 
many generations. 


Man and God 


By Canon C. E. Raven (Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge). : 


OD—what sort of image do those three letters call 
up in the mind of your ordinary man? What 
reaction of love, fear, awe or obligation, do they provoke ? 
We talk and write and think and pray: but to whom 
and with what dominant feelings? ‘The questions 
came not from one of those recently modern but already 
démodés rebels to whom God is taboo and on their own 
showing repellent, but from a representative of the 
generation that is succeeding them. It is a generation 
not less frank nor less open-eyed than its predecessor, 
but, perhaps because its most impressionable years 
were not scared by war, more sane, more humble, more 
human. To such some sort of answer is due when it 
seeks to know the facts in order to act upon them. 

Here after all is a fact of primary importance. What 
matters most about man or nation is surely the back- 
ground of half-realized ideas that lies below the level 
of articulate thought, and expresses itself more or less 
consistently in character and conduct. Beyond man’s 
typical quality as a creature who reasons or makes 
tools or laughs, lies the primitive capacity for discovering 
the universe over against his own self. ‘The animals 
do not seem to possess it: they live unselfconsciously. 
Man achieves manhood by reason of it: he can set 
himself apart from the whole of things, can realize 
solitariness and therefore can attempt communion. 
As he comes to terms with his universe so he develops 
his particular faculties and determines his destiny. 
It is at least arguable that from this simple reaction to 
the sum of things has been evolved all the equipment, 
aesthetic, intellectual and moral, of humanity: even 
in us sophisticated creatures of to-day it is the essential 
clement in personality. 

But it is not with the primitive idea of wholeness or 
the holy, and with the response of awe to its ‘* numinous- 
ness,” that our questions are concerned. Fascinating 
as is the study of the development from unanalysed 


dread to animism and taboo, to folklore and cultus, 


to religions and theologies, our concern is with the 
present and with the reactions of our contemporaries 
of the Western world and the Christian tradition. What 
do they feel about God ? 

At first the variety of reply seems so large as to forecast 
a verdict of Quot homines, tot sententiae, or at least 
the admission that if wise men think alike they keep 
their thoughts to themselves. Very many of us, perhaps 
the majority, get a picture in childhood—the all-seeing 
ive, the incalculable Schoolmaster. the amiable Grand- 
father—from which they never break free: there are, 
alas, more morons in religion than in any other field 
of human effort, as a study of our novelists makes 
manifest. Many more, though far fewer than Mr. 
Bernard Shaw supposes, have imposed upon them a 
composite picture in which tribal, legal and apocalyptic 
clements from the Old Testament are fused with frag- 
mentary notions of a first cause, an élan vital, a master 
mathematician. Even in circles of instructed orthodoxy 
there are probably few who have grown up consistently 
into an acceptance of Christ’s concept of the Father ; 


VIiIM 


for the Church has not been immune from the influence 
of metaphysical speculation, of forensic ecclesiasticism 
and of sentimental piety, and often replaces the Father 
by the Absolute, the Judge or the Favouritiser; and 
popular hymns, or even the Book of Common Prayer, 
hardly encourage consistency. 

When we try to look beneath this surface of confusion, 
and away from the insincerities of utterance to the 
experience that most if not all in fact possess, certain 
broad lines of divergence are plainly discernible. Despite 
conventional uniformity of expression it is clear that the 
prevailing environment, cultural, political and_ racial, 
has a powerful influence. The religion of the country- 
man is not that of the city; the poor who live on the 
edge of insecurity are far less pessimistic and sentimental 
than their affluent and sheltered neighbours; those whose 
domestic and intimate affections are happy differ widely 
from the maladjusted, the abnormal, the complex- 
ridden. Just as such individual or social peculiarities 
produce specific types of character and of behaviour, so 
if we could analyse them out we should find them corre- 
sponding to typical concepts of God. To this extent 
that man makes God in his own image is true—a half- 
truth and a platitude which has, of course, no bearing 
upon the fact of God’s reality. 

To attempt a classification even of the main types 
would demand a treatise. One broad division may be 
stated as an example. Catholic and Protestant, though 
their boundaries are less rigid than of old, still represent 
two distinct strains of Christian experience. The Catholic, 
inheriting something of the Roman reverence for ordered 
society, for an imperium and a privileged status, sees God 
in relation to the supernatural order of which his Church 
is the representative and instrument. He is profoundly 
conscious of a deep duality between Chureh and world, 
religion and nature, God and the universe. The Reformed 
or Protestant Churches, much as they have taken over from 
Catholicism, have never accepted this duality : the divine 
in nature, the operation of God in all history, whether 
secular or sacred, the true manhood of Jesus, are ingrained 
convictions, going back perhaps to a non-Roman racial 
heritage: the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within determine their concept of God far more strongly 
than Church or Sacraments: their religious response is 
that described so perfectly in the closing pages of Clarissa’s 
Banquet. 

To rescue such a generalization from being sct down to 
prejudice or dismissed as truism, here is a little-observed 
fact. Nothing is more characteristic of this divergence 
than the attitude of Catholics and Protestants towards 
animal life and the world of nature. In our own and other 
Reformed Churches poetry and literature are full of the 
beauty of hills and sea, of flowers and birds. From 
Thomas Browne to Gilbert White, to Charles Kingsley 
and the churches of to-day there has been a succession 
of teachers to whom God is primarily testified to by the 
things that He has made. In Catholicism this concern 
with nature is almost wholly lacking. St. Francis had it— 
and is the only saint for whom Protestants recognize 
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enthusiasm. Abbé Mendel had it—but his discoveries 
were only preserved by the researches of non-Catholic 
students. Italy, France, Spain, Ireland—hardly a single 
book, such as appear here or in Holland or Sweden in 
numbers yearly, has come from them, unless it be from 
Fabre, the agnostic, and Delamain, the Huguenot. It is 
one illustration among many : but it is profoundly signifi- 
cant. 

It lies beyond the answer to our questions to express any 
judgement upon the comparative merits of such concepts. 
At least they help us to a reply. For Christians of our 


ae 


race it would seem true to say that it is God as the imma, 
ent reality of the universe, God as expressed in its sloy 
and painful evolution, God as witnessed to by conscience, 
whom we naturally worship. Our reaction is rath 
that of reverence kindling into joy, than of love. Y¢ 
when creation is seen as culminating in the Son of Man, 
when Christ is adored not as a divine intruder, but as the 
first-fruits and perfect flower of it, then the two strongeg 
impulses of human nature, awe for the numinous and 
affection of person for person, coincide; and God js 
known as Father and as Father loved. 


The Bookstall 


By T. R. GLover. 


ROM time to time, for a good century now, books 
have appeared that have dealt most readably with 
the amenities of book-collecting. Sometimes it has been 
the collector, sometimes the bookseller who has told of 
his lucky finds (or sales) and gossiped cheerily of other 
collectors and of authors, of first editions and auto- 
graphed books and “ association books”; and some- 
times a sidelight is thrown on the history of literature, or 
of English taste, fashion or fancy as it may be. The 
gossip is very pleasant, and if it is not supreme literature, 
it is at least as interesting as the sports gossip that other 
books and all newspapers lavish upon us—and perhaps as 
valuable. 

A book to be interesting—so says A. Edward Newton, 
the writer of one of the most charming of these confessions 
—must be at least second-hand. In other words, a real 
part of a book is its marginalia and its fly-leaf. The 
famous author has a tremendous handicap over his 


modern competitor ; so many people have quoted him, 
have used him, have loved him, that his book is not 
merely his own story but has human history written into 
it. So with the second-hand book. Millions of them are 
nothing at all, and here on a sudden comes one trailing 


clouds of glory, and the bookstall is it up with it. You 
see, as William Bateson, the biologist, once said of 
David’s famous bookstall in Cambridge market place, 
that to haunt it is a liberal education. Is that nonsense ? 
Thirty years of it, and hundreds of thousands of books to 
handle at leisure. Well, an American scholar has sug- 
gested that the reader who has no second-hand bookshop 
becomes uncritical. 

Here pause. One thing that strikes the English visitor 
in the New World is the poverty of the towns (outside 
Boston and New York) in bookshops. Of course, there is 
the drugstore with its dollar line, and that enemy of 
authors and booksellers alike, the Book of the Month 
Club. Let us take a famous instance. A _ well-known 
book on Arabia was published (with shrewd if subdued 
trumpet notes from publisher and perhaps author) in this 
country at thirty shillings. The American firm that 
“handled ” it offered it to the Book of the Month Club. 
Not at seven and a half dollars (30s. then), said the astute 
managers ; but at three dollars we will take sixty thous- 
and. So three dollars was the price for the world, and 
now you can have it new, on a smaller page, from the 
same plates, at a dollar in the drugstore. Month by 
month, sixty thousand readers or more, headed away 
from the bookshop, their reading selected for them like 
schoolchildren |! A friend of Longfellow’s once said that 
the weakness of American letters was the lack of ‘ leaf- 
mould.” Culture, said Matthew Arnold (and was duly 
criticized for it), is acquaintance with the best that has 
been said. How can you have culture without back- 
ground ? All art, it has been said, is co-operation. We 
do not know who “ co-operated ” with Homer ; but how 


Shakespeare and Cervantes gain when we know thei 


antecedents ! 


The history of our culture is to be found in the second. 


hand shops, if you will take the trouble. You need luck, 
of course ; but luck comes to those who are ready for it, 
Here is what we find : A volume of Erasmus in English, 
date 1548 ; his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles ; on 
the Cambridge market place. Might one consult the 
University Library ? There proved to be there seven 
copies of the work, which represented five distinct setting 
of the type, all dated 1548 ; and the copy brought in wasa 
different one again. What was the explanation ? It needs 
explaining. When Aldis Wright edited Bacon’s Essay 
for the Golden Treasury Series he used the first edition; 
but he added copy to copy till he had six, and he found 
differences in them that left no two alike. The explana 
tion lies in the hand-press, and the ways and tastes of the 
time. When Mr. le Gallienne’s first volume of poems came 
out, a friend reviewed it for a leading evening paper: 
“One of the sunniest volumes of the season,” he said, 
He waited for his paper near the office, but—alas !—the 
typographer had set up “ funniest.” He dashed in; 
could it not be corrected ? No; the machines could not 
be stopped for re-setting. Well,—it came to a moment’s 
pause for each machine, and a chisel ; and the book was 
announced to the world as “ one of the unniest of the 
season.” A hand-press may turn out one “ signature ” 
of a book to the number of 200 an hour; a machine 2,200; 
and the old authors used their chance and worked in 
after-thoughts. 

Editions count, as one need hardly say; _ the first 
edition brings the writer so near you. Taken with the 
others it may give you a new light on him, The trans- 
actions of the Pickwick Club show that the Club met on 
May 12th, 1817 ;_ five pages later, Mr. Pickwick left 
Goswell Street on May 18th, 1827, and shortly met Mr. 
Jingle, who told him of his amazing adventures in the 
French Revolution of 1830. This was observed ; so the 
careful lawyers, Dodson and Fogg, dated their writ 
August 28th, 1830; and Pickwick and his friends changed 
the year of their adventures, only to enable Mr. Jingle to 
tell them in May of what he had done in the following 
July. When the volume came out, they went back to 
1827 ; 
dates were re-shuffled badly, and a note added to lay all 
the blame on “ the prophetic force of Jingle’s imagina- 
tion.” But what with Buss and the uncertainty of the 
Wellers as to whether the inn-sign should spell the name 
with a“ V ” ora “ W,” the bibliography of Pickwick is 
a literature in itself, 

But get your Pickwick or your Newcomes in parts, if 
you can afford it, with the advertisements ; and you are 
in a new world, The binders cut them away. But here 
you are from The Newcomes, Part IV ; Mr. Jeffreys’s 
Respirators ; that “‘ important family medicine ” Norton’s 
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camomile pills (three pages) ; Godfrey’s extract of elder 
flowers (for a clear complexion) ; Simco’s essence of linseed 
for influenza ; T. Madgwick’s furniture (with pictures of 
it, gloriously Victorian, 1854) ; Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
novels newly added to a Railway Library of none but 
First Class Works (including Harris, Curling, Mrs. Crowe, 
Miss Goldsmid, and others) ;_ the Edinburgh Guardian, 
every Saturday morning ; Tow to keep a Horse ;_ the 
endless publications of Arthur Hall (Virtue and Co.) ; 
Phillips’ tea, and a quiet page of A. and C. Black. Is 
there no history in that ? Do you not learn more from 
the advertisements of any American magazine than from 
any story or article in it—all about B.O. and Halitosis 
and bathrooms, the romance and realities of a great 
people’s life ? 


Quidquid agunt homines—and the second-hand counter 
tells you what they read, and how they thought ; what 
your grandfather and grandmother thought so won- 
derful, and how oddly your parent reacted to stuff as 
intolerable ; how wrong reviewers are, with their snorts 
of contempt for Lavengro and the unobtainable Romany 
Rye ; and how authors get back at their critics in second 
editions ; and what strange tastes collectors once had 
compared with our own better judgement. And then you 
will read bibliographies, and wonder with Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes why bookbinders rage so furiously against half- 
titles, and he will tell you how to detect copies faked by 
evil booksellers. 

And after that—for this is only beginning—well, it 
goes on for ever, and means a happy life. 


England Through Soviet Spectacles 


[We publish below some extracts from a document which we have recently had the good fortune to acquire, written by 


an emissary of the Soviet sent over to England to describe the country in a manner suitable for Soviet digestion. 


25,000 


copies of the book from which it is an extract have been circulated to members of the Communist party in Russia.] 


N a June evening, Piccadilly Circus does not look 
0 like a city square, but rather like the sermon of a 
new Savanarola, or, if you prefer it, like a stage set by a 
Soviet stage-manager ; ladies in long evening dresses, 
with naked, thickly powdered backs, who pour out from 


theatres, cinemas, restaurants and clubs; gentlemen 
wearing swallow-tailed coats and top hats. They have 


not been to a ball, not even to a “ first-night.” This is 
one of their ordinary evenings. The gentlemen count 
their capital in pounds sterling, like everything that is 
virile and heroic, such as naphtha and rubber; but the 
ladies value their dresses in guineas, as they do everything 
superior, or (should I say ? ) sublime; like pearls, paintings, 
Dunhill’s. pipes and thoroughbred dogs. Among the 
ladies and gentlemen, rogues in tatters scurry afoot, blow 
toy trumpets, open the motor-car doors, offer to sell 
matches, swarm like night midges that swoop down and 
round the light of Piccadilly. And then? Then the 
gentlemen wend their way to their West-end quarters, 
where they change from swallow-tails into dressing gowns, 
and decorously take tea. As to the beggars? The 
beggars trudge to Trafalgar Square ; to arches, or to the 
shelter of bridges over the Thames, for they have neither 


a dressing gown nor yet a common roof over their heads. 
* x * * 


London, as a city, is not afraid of contrasts: it almost 
lives by them. Other cities have their censors ; shame or 
fear. Here, everything is in the open. The English are, 
on the other hand, notoriously shy; they cannot bear 
the sight of dogs’ matings, nor even some biblical texts. 
One can, for instance, confiscate a Joyce novel in that 
country which boasts of its freedom. The London prosti- 
tutes are, from their outward appearance, quite well- 
meaning, and might be members of the Salvation Army. 
The fig-leaf that London would bestow upon Cupid would 
certainly be made to measure. But one goddess here has 
the right to roam about stark naked, and she would not 
be stopped by good-natured policemen, while even the 
most zealous Quaker would not reprove her in anger. 
Her name is Fortune. She is impeccable. From her horn 
pour pounds sterling, as well as guineas. She is led arm 
in arm by Mercury. As a god he may be without a top 
hat, but, if he be a frequenter of the City, he is adorned 
with a top hat and will have a baronet’s title, for which he 


paid cash down, in advance. 
* * * * 


The English Parliament for a long time commanded 
the respect of foreigners. I am speaking not alone of its 
architecture, but also of its customs and ways. In the 
English Parliament, there is neither the rough drill of the 


Reichstag nor the cheap picturesqueness of the Chambre 
des Diputis: the House is rather a club for sporting 
business-men or for business sportsmen. The members 
compete with one another exquisitely in politeness. After 
dinner the tempo of speeches is slowed down—the 
phlegm is somehow mixed up with the laws of digestion. 
Towards five o’clock the House empties: tea is served 
on the veranda. Everywhere one feels that something in 
the nature of family relationship exists and the composi- 
tion of the Parliament confirms it. Here is the son of 
MacDonald, there is Lloyd George’s daughter. Parties 
are not parties only, but kindreds. The family basis 
persists. Lord Lardomere, of the House of Lords, dies, 
and his vacant place is filled by the Honourable Viscount 
Young-Porker from the House of Commons. Such is the 
guild nature of the establishment. In the House one sits 
without ceremony, lounging and throwing one’s leg 
somewhere higher than the head. In my presence one of 
the Tories quite coolly put his feet on the table: it is not 
merely a table, but a special table of some importance, for 
besides the honourable members’ feet there lay on the 
table a greatly venerated article, the Speaker’s mace. It is 
worth while saying something about this stick. Every 
day there is a Speaker’s procession to which sight-seers 
daily gather as to a free performance. Serious people 
carry that stick in the procession. Following it is a very 
grave jester with a wig, which is getting a little bare on 
the crown. Lookers on are not forced to make the sign 
of the Cross. Those who desire may even smile. The mace 
remains, however, sacred. Recently the whole of England 
shuddered at an unheard-of piece of sacrilege. A member 
of the extreme left, roused to indignation by the persecu- 
tion of Hindus and by the hypocrisy of the party in power, 
seized the mace and tried to carry it from the House. All 
were dumbfounded. The blasphemer explained that, by 
carrying out the mace, he wished to interrupt the sitting 
because, it is said, the Parliament is not a Parliament 
without the stick. Evidently he too believed in the magic 
properties of the said article. 
* * * * 

The food in England is as insipid and as wearisome as 
the English Sunday. The cooks contrive to make any 
good food unsavoury. The fish is cooked without salt, 
without butter, without lemon. In order to swallow it, 
one has to have recourse to one of the numerous sauces, 
out of a bottle. In fact, nowhere are there so many spices 
consumed: pepper, mustard, ginger. This is not only 
a remark about the culinary art in England ; it is the key 
to the whole English mode of life. The sauce here is in 
no way linked with the dish; the sauce lives a life of its 
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own. Sauce here is like the witticisms of Bernard Shaw ; 
as regards the ordinary human days, they are watery and 
illusory, like infant pap, which every man consumes 
regardless of his age or calling. 

* S * x 

It is usual to present the Englishman as an example of 
manliness. He is a bulldog with an open mouth or, at 
worst, he is Mr. Churchill with his biography, half dandy 
and half adventurer, a descent in the direct line. In 
reality the Englishman is very effeminate and I would 
picture him looking like a young lady of good stature, not 
ashamed of the shrivelled skin on her hands, but full of a 
girl’s bashfulness. The Englishman is afraid of women 
and that is why he avoids them. At the Universities, 
the men students carefully avoid the women students. 
Though one cannot prohibit the women from riding in 
oimnibuses, there are nevertheless thousands of refuges, 
called clubs, where the entranee is forbidden to women. 
In every middle-class hotel there is a room “ for gentlemen 
only.” There the Englishman can doze or dream, sure of 
complete safety. Yes, all those forbidden places arise 
purely out of the men’s fear of women’s wiles and the 
inconceivable nature of the mind of the women, those 
prosaic women. It is certain that, having encountered 
some bony young women, ‘only capable of cooking boiled 
eggs and playing tennis, the young Englishman, who is 
accustomed to the quictness of the boarding school, at 
once impcetuously falls in love. 

* * * * 

On Thursday the London Zoo is open until midnight. 
As there are few amusements in London this is an event. 
The gentlemen go to the beasts in order to get a little 
jollier among them. Here is the chimpanzee’s cage. 
The monkey looks at the visitors, mockingly. In front 
of her is a gentleman wearing evening dress with top hat, 
One cannot help being surprised—why is he not on the 
other side of the grating? The whole misfortune of the 
monkey is that it has no evening dress and is covered with 
hair; but, really, it is much more human than the 
gentleman. The monkey realizes that the visitors are 
feeling dull; that they are fed up with the clubs, libraries 
and fashionable shops; and it tries to amuse them with 
splendid grimaces, worthy of a Shakespearian actor. 
But the gentleman maintains his demeanour ; he neither 
smiles nor knits his brows; he stands motionless and 
dumb, in front of a manlike monkey. 


Art 
The Royal Academy Exhibition—II. 
In painting as in everything else honesty is an endearing, 
though not always an immediately attractive quality. Strictly 
speaking, it is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
greatness in an artist. though many great artists are dishonest 
at times. 

First let me attempt a definition. Dishonesty in painting 
is of two sorts: the artist may fake his emotions and pretend 
that he is more excited by his subject than is really the case, 
or he may resort to technical trickery. On this definition 
we may take it that honesty is essential to great art, though 
this would be hard to prove and we can see that it is not a 
sullicient quality by considering an example. Pieter de 
Hooch was entirely honest, but Vermeer has some particular 
gift—call it genius, if you like, for convenience—which puts 
him in a different class, in that of great painters, to which 
de Hooch cannot aspire. 

Of all types of artists none is so liable to dishonesty as 
the portrait painter who has little freedom and is always 
liable to be confronted with a sitter for whom he has no 
particular predilection. If he is then strictly honest the portrait 
will be dull and the sitter dissatisfied. He is, therefore, 
continually open to the temptation of faking his feelings and 
of working up an interest in those points which he guesses to 


* A cigarette much esteemed by young ladies in America, 
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interest the sitter. In fact in one way or another he is almoy 
bound to flatter by making the sitter either more interestip, 
or more handsome than he really is. , 
This seems frequently to have been Orpen’s situation whe 
confronted with an official portrait and in many of his work 
he appears simply as the most adroit of flatterers. In the ear) 7 
portraits, such as that of Anita Bartle (11), this tendency j 
not apparent, and almost all the self-portraits are, as y / 
might expect, relatively honest. But, of the later commission | 
portraits, only that of Sir John Benn (569) is entirely fre 
from that desire to please at all costs which spoils the gener 
run of this class of Orpen’s work. This portrait is also tech 
nically honest, a fact which distinguishes it from most of hj 
official portraits. For Orpen discovered certain tricks for the 
painting of grey and black stuffs, by means of which hp 
gives them an attractive sheen but which he used too ofte 
and without discrimination. After we have seen a dozen exam. 
ples of this device it begins to wear rather thin and we realiy 
that Orpen’s method is superficial and does not give th 
true character of stuffs as a Duteh painter would have given it, 
It was only when he was confronted with some new material 
difficult to render, such as the rubber gloves in the Porfrai 
of a Surgeon (88), that he was roused to real technical jn. 
ventiveness. In general, however Orpen is at his most hones i i 
and, therefore, at his best in his satirical and genres pieces—no 
in the horrible official Peace Treaty paintings, but in suc 
sincerely felt comments on the War as Bombing: Night (78 
or in the splendid Play Scene from Hamlet (125), probabl 
his masterpiece. Here no demand was made on his power o{ 
flattery or on his technical trickery. 
Greiffenhagen cannot be accused of dishonesty, for ly 
appears to have had no emotions to fake and certainly dij 
not possess the technical efficiency necessary to start playin; | 
tricks. He had a certain talent for the cheaper qualities oj 
decoration and so could produce an effective poster, but fer 
artists can have had less feeling for oil paint as a substance. 
There is hardly a square inch in his canvases which is noi 
unpleasant in texture. Nor could he faintly suggest atmospher | 
or depth; every part of his figures is at the same distane | 
from the spectator and very often the construction breaks | 
down altogether—as, for instanee, in the legs in the portraii 
of Stuart Ogilvie (804). His portraits give one the impressior 
that he painted cach part of them without any regard for it 
relation to the whole picture. : 
Lambert, on the other hand, is honest and good. His © 
pencil studies show that he had considerable gifts as a draughts a 
man and his finished portraits prove that he could really © 
model solid form. His charming portrait of Constant Lambert 
in Blue-Coat dress displays to the best his feeling for colow, 
and in his big portrait groups, notably Mrs. Browning an 
Children (228), he belongs to the true English tradition o! 7 
monumental portrait painting and proves himself heir to) 
Gainsborough. The latest of the big compositions, The 
Actress (225) is painted with greater freedom but with the sam: 
control of design and makes a worthy end to the vista whic 
greets us as we enter Burlington House, 














ANTHONY BLUN?. 


Poetty 
Road to Harper’s Ferry 


By wayside proof we near the place 

Where the deep-set eyes and the storm-beat face 

Gazed from the gallows’ Pisgah-height. 

But life is jazzy and life is merry ; 

Life is a lounge with a Lucky* handy ; 

Life is oysters and all that’s ‘* yummy,” 

A carted beast with a well-lined tummy, 

Life has forgotten the day-long fight, 

Body that moulders, spirit that smoulders, 

Soul that goes marching on from its stroke 

Whereat two nations to arms awoke. 

Tree unto tree, the miles repeat 

* Tootsie Wafers ” and ‘* John Brown Candy ” 

(‘* We candygram it from Harper’s Ferry ”’). 

** Reach for a Lucky* instead of a sweet.” 
Epwarp THOMPSON. — 
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Country Life 


Wuere WorKERS ARE WANTED, 

It is lamented everywhere and accepted as a fact that 
emigration from Britain to other and emptier parts of the 
Empire is as good as dead, There is no sufficient, essential 
reason why this should be so. Let me quote in support a few 
words from an organizer of the Fairbridge Farm School in 
Western Australia : 

“ Employment : applications for boys and girls are far more 

numerous than they have been for years past. It is most upsetting 
for mo to have to refuse offers of excellent employment. The 
demand at present is averaging 1,000 a year.” 
The Fairbridge school is at the north of a section of Australia 
that has always seemed to me Paradisal. It has harbours, 
rivers, 8 good rainfall, magnificent trees, fertile land and 
a climate that allows no part of the year to be barren. Its 
population is the most English in the Empire; but outside 
those delectable centres Perth, Albany and one or two other 
townships, the population is absurdly meagre. Does this 
report from the Fairbridge school (the best example of the 
strategy of migration within the Empire) mean that the 
appeal of this Paradise begins to be realised? The Child 
Emigration Society (Savoy House, Strand) has a peculiar claim 
on the support both of the Government and the individual. 


* + * * 
(acep Brrps., 


A Bill is presently to be introduced in the House of Lords 
to prohibit, among other undesirable things, the caging of 
wild birds. Now, captivity is not necessarily painful or 
disagreeable. The disciples of aviculture have learned an 
immense amount about birds which might not have heen 
‘lisecovered by the field observer. Science is promoted. These 
bird students have often made great friends of their pets. 
Did not Lord Lilford play hide and seek with his pied wagtail ? 
So humanity is served as well as science. Caged birds and 
tame birds allowed outside the bars have been a great solace 
to many people ;_ and as a rule this access to their happiness 
has not been preserved at the expense of the bird. The 
prisoner of Chillon, on his release, confessed : 

* Even I 
tegained my freedom with a sigh.” 
Most pretty Polls and love-birds and canaries would prefer 
the freedom of their bars to the freedom of field and wood. 
* * * * 

So far, so good; but this captivity, like this freedom, has 
to be learned. A wild bird is miserable in conditions that 
give its optimum of contentment to the bird bred in captivity, 
More than this: we know beyond possibility of dispute that 
many of the thrushes, linnets and finches caught in the wild 
and sold in considerable quantities have suffered direct cruel- 
ties before appearing in their narrow cages, They regain 
their freedom with hilarity, as Mr. Eric Parker has just proved 
by the direct and happy method of personal visits to the 
markets and by releasing the birds he bought. All lovers of 
birds owe a debt to his researches and his pleas for the captives, 

* * * * 

The mortality among birds caught for the cage market is 
very high, Years ago I got on to the tracks of a trapper who 
caught large numbers of tree-creepers by the device of a sort 
of wire bracket treated with bird lime, and fixed to the trunk 
ofa tree. The bird was caught as, in its mouse-like way, it 
slipped under this gallows. Such trapping is repellent, and 
should be definitely prohibited. The offence is doubtless 
much more flagrant in other countries than in England, and 
in some is, or was, encouraged by public institutions. Visiting 
the Zoo on Sydney harbour, which in most respects is one of 
the best in the world —in site perhaps the very best—I was 
horrified to find cages packed with finches, all netted in the 
north of Australia. Their colours were lovely, and were so 
much admired that the birds could be sold in large numbers 
at a good profit. The exchequer of the Zoo profited not a 
little. But money made at such a cost in life and happiness 
is dear money, that no society should be permitted to acquire. 
It is tainted and the public opinion that allows it is tainted. 

* * * * 

This is old history. I imagine that such trade no longer 

continues, for the Zoo in any country is the institution that 


can best supply the public with the tame birds that it desires 
It was, for example, one of the incidental aims of the making 
of a Zoo at Whipsnade that it would enable some birds, as 
well as many mammals, to breed happily and freely in con- 
ditions of captivity. Trade in such produce of a Zoo is 
reasonable and right. Direct trade in birds caught in the 
wild, whatever their age, should be illegitimate in law and 
offensive to individual and public taste. 

* ~ * * 
THe PENN PLAN. 

No act of local preservation has been more ardently and 
indeed more wisely carried out than the salvation of the 
parts of Stoke Poges especially hallowed to the poet Gray. 
It is the fashion to belittle the ‘“‘ Elegy” as sentimental verse, 
monotonous in stress and unvaried by special observation. 
The critics, perhaps, forget the date at which it was written 
and the world-wide influence of the spirit that inspired it, 
However inadequately, it seems to me to express a most 
English something with a most English sentiment. Whatever 
we think of Gray's verse, we all agree that Gray’s home and 
county is as English as anything in England and, alas! as 
severely threatened. The local effort at Stoke Poges has 
been extended by the C.P.R.E. to the whole of the county, 
or at any rate that part of it called the Penn Country ; and 
it is hoped that a wide and thorough preservation plan will 
be strictly administered. 

a, a ie “ 

Now the C.P.R.E. has invented a new sort of book. It 
sprang, I think, from the quick brain of Mr. Abercrombie, 
Professor of Civics (whatever they are) in the University of 
Liverpool. His survey, in co-operation with a Kentish 
architect, of the areas threatened by new coalfields in Kent 
was the first of the brood. This same active council has now 
published and produced a new form of these literary surveys. 
The Penn Country (printed for the C.P,.R.E. by Evans Bros. 5s.), 
written by many hands, deals with the past even more fully 
than with the present of the county. It isa sort of propaganda 
for a particular plan of preservation. It leads us gently by 
descriptions of the charms, historic, literary, scenic and 
human, of Buckinghamshire to the final account of the 
regional plan to which with far-sighted wisdom the Bucking- 
hamshire County Council has laid its hand. 

“ ™ * * 
St MoNUMENTUM. . . 

Everycn: who is concerned for the preservation of rural 
England has long been grateful to the Dean of St. Paul's for 
his invention of the word * Bungaloid,” which has had as high 
a value for propaganda as any new word in the language. 
From the same witty Dean has come a jest, not about the 
country roadside but about the City road ; and it is so pat 
and crisp that it deserves its full meed of publicity. The Dean, 
so it is credibly reported, was crossing a very dangerous street 
inthe neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, and warned the friend who 
accompanied him almost in the words of Wren’s famous 
epitaph : ‘ Si monumentum non requiris, circumspice ~: If 
vou do not want a gravestone (often known as monumental 
masonry), keep your eyes open. Had the phrase been used in 
Oxford it would have had vet further point, for in that city of 
dangerous driving a number of the street ‘** refuges ” were put 
up on the site of casualties and are called “ monuments.” 

* < * * 
THe JULIAs. 

This marvellously green and open winter has brought into 
the open the peculiar charms and usefulness of two fair cousins, 
Julia and Juliana Gloria. The younger, with the longer 
name, is the better of the two; but both have been flowering 
profusely, and the blue-purple is rarest of colours at this date. 
In a frame the flowers have been long stemmed and the petal, 
broad and unsullied ; but the out-of-door plants have been as 
profuse in blossom. It is a curious habit in some plants of 
the variety, though not most, to flower like the coitsfoot or 
crocus without leaf. The purple patch close against the soil 
of a garden bed is perhaps more queer than lovely; but the 
Julia cousins give us something that no other flowers give at 
such date, though all sorts of primrose and primula are still in 
blossom in spite of the snow. The pair have become necessities, 

W. Breacu Tuomas. 
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the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tux. SpecTATOR.] 


GOLD IN KENYA 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—Much prominence has been given in the Press lately to 
the action of the Government of Kenya in regard to the pro- 
posed temporary resumption of certain lands that had been 
reserved to the natives. It is feared, in some quarters, that 
the sanctity of our pledges to the aborigines of that territory 
may be in danger, and that the repercussions of any such 
breach of faith, on our part, would be disastrous to our good 
relations with the millions of our native subjects in other 
tegions of Africa. 

It is important, however, that a due sense of proportion 
should be observed in this matter, and that the actual scope 
of the recent action of the local government should be clearly 
appreciated. The discovery of gold in the Kavirondo district 
suddenly faced the administration with a situation which had 
to be immediately dealt with. The “* rush ” of prospectors, 
though on a comparatively small scale, necessitated the 
promptest measures to protect the rights of discovery and to 
safeguard the just claims of the occupiers of the soil. 

It was therefore necessary, as a measure of urgency, to 
amend provisionally the Kenya Land Trust Ordinance in such 
a way as to assure the natives, without delay, that their rights 
would be properly safeguarded and that full compensation 
would be given to them for disturbance. The statement that 
this compensation would largely be in the nature of cash 
caused much concern. But time pressed, and the question of 
the exchange of lands was one that could not be rapidly settled. 
The Chief Native Commissioner, however, when introducing 
the Bill, laid great emphasis on the temporary nature of the 
measure, and stated that it would be subject to any subse- 
quent recommendations of the Kenya Land Inquiry Com- 
mission that is already in existence. It should now be clear, 
therefore, that the arrangement in regard to the Kavirondo 
district is of a purely provisional nature, and that the main 
basis of the Kenya Land Trust Ordinance has not been 
vitiated. 

I have seen nowhere any estimate of the amount of land, in 
the Kavirondo Native Reserves, which is likely to be affected 
by the arrangements now in progress. It is possible, of course, 
that a great goldfield may be proved to exist in that locality, 
but it is far more probable that the gold-bearing area is of 
quite moderate extent. The native Reserves in Kenya are 
reported to cover an area of 31,000,000 acres. As the abo- 
riginal population is less than 3,000,000, the temporary re- 
sumption of even a million acres in the Kavirondo district 
could hardly have any practical effect on the future welfare 
of the people of Kenya, save on those who happen to occupy, 
at present, the Kakamega district. 

That compensation for disturbance should be given in the 
shape of cash is open to the gravest objections on every score, 
and every possible effort should be made to arrange for the 
exchange of areas in the immediate vicinity of the tribe. The 
catastrophic fall in the prices of almost all of the products of 
Kenya, added to the disastrous invasions of locusts must, un- 
fortunately, have brought many settlers in the neighbourhood 
of the Kavirondo reserve to a position when they would be 
only too willing to surrender their holdings to the Government 
“* for public purposes * and for reasonable compensation. The 
cost of such operations should, of course, be borne by the 
goldfield. 

In any case the definite settlement of this problem must be 
effected in such a way as to remove completely from the minds 
of the natives any false impression that may have been created 
as to the tenure of their lands. The very fact that they are 
quite helpless to resist any Government decision makes it 
doubly necessary that their rights should be observed, not 
only with scrupulous justice, but with gencrosity. 

There is no need for public excitement over this matter, 
or for any fear that the measures provisionally taken to meet 
an unforeseen emergency haye permanently vitiated the 
rights of the natives of Kenya. ‘The aborigines of that country 
have been secured in the enjoyment of vast areas in a degree 
that has never been paralleled in any other part of Africa, and 


the local government has always protected their interests tg 
the verge of partiality. The administration, in any case, jg 
entirely under the control of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and the history of recent years shows that the 
Colonial Office can be relied on to safeguard, to an almost 
Quixotic degree, the welfare of the natives of Kenya.—I am, 
Sir, &e., HeskeTH BELL, 
Gibraltar, January 9th, 19338. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sirn,—-In your article “ The Scandal of the Slums” in last 
week's issue you say there are at least 160,000 persons living 
in the worst of such areas (boundaries of the London County 
Council) and to clear them and rehouse the displaced popula- 
tion would involve the building of 40,000 tenements. 

I should like to stress the fact that this alludes to over. 
crowded families simply and at the accepted rate of over- 
crowding, 7.e., in excess of 2.5 persons per room. In estimating 
the number of fresh homes that we require at the present 
time two important considerations need to be taken into 
account. 

(1) There is a good deal of “ social” as well as “ legal” 
overcrowding, e.g., mixing of the sexes in the case of oider 
children, parents obliged to share a room with a growing child 
of say more than seven years old, &c. There is no adequate 
means of ascertaining the extent of this at present, but it must 
involve a substantial addition to the figures of legal over- 
crowding which, as the last census reveals, certainly involves 
at least 40,C00 families. 

(2) No unfit houses (insanitary, dilapidated, &c.) within or 
without definitely slum areas are included in this category 
unless also overcrowded. Now in London there are, it is 
computed, 30,000 basement dwellings, most or all of which 
are totally unfit for human habitation, and they represent only 
a tithe of the dwellings which are or are likely to be condemned 
quite apart from overcrowding. 

It is fairly clear therefore that the total number of families 
requiring fresh accommodation is unlikely to be much less than 
60,000 in the London area alone. 

If we are to cope with this problem with any prospect of 
success in the course of a generation there are three conceivable 
policies which we might adopt. 

(1) To set about the mass production of houses on 
** Fordist ’” lines either under the Ministry of Health or a 
National Housing Authority reinforced by special transport 
facilities where required. 

(2) To pursue a Russian rather than an American example 
and endeavour in a given period to supply houses in some 
definite relationship to industry in a new industrial plan. 
This would in effect be a long term policy, and its deficiencies 
would have to be made good in the interval caused by its 
elaboration by a shorter term policy of “ running up ” tem- 
porary accommodation on the cheapest possible lines, 

But there is (3) a less ambitious course of supplying the 
houses where and as they are required. This method depends 
even more than the others upon precise information being 
available, and it is regrettable that such information has not 
been collected during the past decade. 

For instance, in this borough as in most others of a similar 
description, there are several classes of people whose needs 
require consideration. 

(a) Those who could pay a rental of from 8s. to 15s. a week, 
but cannot afford to pay travelling money as well. 

(b) Those who do not work in or near the borough but cannot 
get accommodation near their workplace, and so cling on to 
the home, however poor, that they do possess. In the work- 
places volume of the 1921 Census it was revealed that more 
than 15,000 persons travelled from the borough a distance 
exceeding a 2d. fare each way to work every day. 

(ce) ‘Those the nature or hours of whose work compel them 
to live in the neighbourhood. 

(d) Those who could move into more expensive accommoda- 
tion whilst there are multiple earnings in the family, but 
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shrink from any big move in view of the ephemeral nature 
of such earnings (owing to marriage of children, &c.). 

(e) The unemployed. 

On the other hand it is only owing to the Census that we have 
any accurate knowledge of the extent of overcrowding, and 
chiefly through private surveys that we have any of the volume 
of insanitary, basement, and dilapidated dwellings. 

I suggest that the time has come when the Local Authorities 
might well obtain more precise information on both these 
aspects of the problem. 

it will be apparent to anyone that if there are in a particular 
borough 5,000 families needing fresh accommodation it will 
make a considerable difference whether 3,500 of them must 
be rehoused in the immediate vicinity and 1,500 can be moved 
out to new estates beyond the perimeter, or whether the figures 
in the two cases are reversed.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Jonun Martin, Chairman, 
Southwark Housing Association. 
24 Steedman Street, Walworth Road, S.E.17. 


[To the Editor of Tux Sprrecraror.] 
Sir,—There is, I think, one omission in your timely leader 
of January 13th on this subject. There are in this country 
some eight million houses, and if the average life of a house 
is one handred years, the rule of three demonstrates that 
eighty thousand dwellings die each year. As a fact, tens of 
thousands do reach the stage of utter exhaustion annually. 
The present position is therefore not so incredible as it may 
appear. Sir Hilton Young’s 12,000 houses a year will not 
nearly provide for ordinary annual mortality. Towards an 
improved position it contributes nothing—not one single 
brick. His Bill appears to me at once a farce and a fraud. If 
the National Government really holds that economy demands 
that the slum régime continue indefinitely, let it say so 
honestly and openly. What does Sir Hilton Young propose 
to do with Shoreditch—leave it alone ? He appears to ignore 
the existence of such a place. Is this the way to make good 
citizens—or even good Conservatives ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. G. W. Currie. 


OUR TRADE WITH THE FAR EAST 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprectaror.] 
Sir,—The threat of hostilities on a large scale in the north- 
east corner of China proper focusses world attention again 
upon Far Eastern affairs. Once more, as has so often hap- 
pened in the past, there are established British interests 
in the seat of conflict—this time in the great coal fields of 
Hopei. 

These recurrent situations, created through the absence 
of any central authority in China strong enough to enforce 
a reasoned and co-ordinated administration throughout the 
country, have had a most discouraging effect upon those 
responsible for British trade policy in the world’s greatest 
potential market. This discouragement is reflected in what 
may become a disastrous policy of laissez faire, both in 
industrial circles at home and throughout our distributing 
organizations in China—a policy that takes into account 
neither the rapidly developing markets in the more settled 
areas along the coast and in the Yangtze valley, nor the 
even more rapidly changing social and economic conditions 
in those areas. 

Trade figures in China for the first half of 1932, and the 
specialized activity of our principal competitors, reveal 
clearly that other industrialized countries are fully alive 
to the immediate trade situation and to its probable reper- 
cussions in the future. They are building up efficient 
distributing and trade intelligence systems in sympathy with 
modern Chinese tendencies and in anticipation of the trade 
revival that must come sooner or later. 

British industry is represented in China almost entirely 
through the agency system. This system is based upon 
individual commercial units independent of strictly British 
interests; conforming to an obsolete pattern; trying to 
handle simultaneously such an overwhelming number of 
different goods that necessary specialization is barely possible. 

It is abundantly evident that the initiative lies with British 
industry itself. Now is the exact moment in China for an 
enlightened and dynamic trade policy. This can only become 


effective when manufacturing interests establish a reliable 
source of detailed information through which they may 
learn exactly what the highly individual market of China 
requires ; through which discouraging reports of unrest and 
civil disturbance may be interpreted in terms of actual 
reality ; and through which the preliminary organization 
of direct distribution may be effected. To-day Great Britain 
is faced with a unique opportunity to open a new chapter 
in Sino-British trade relations, and in that opportunity 
rests no small share of the future prosperity of the British 
people.—-I am, Sir, &c., ANSON FIrta. 


A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 

[Yo the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Sir,—The spirits of many of your readers would rise up (as 
did my own) to greet the contributor of the article on “A 
Christian’s Faith,” in your issue of December 30th. He 
has said quietly and firmly what in these days grievously 
demands utterance. The whole tribe of writers on that 
enthralling but quite illegitimate theme, “ What is My 
Religion ?” need to be confronted with the fact that there 
is such a thing as the Christian faith which stands four- 
square in undiminished strength in spite of all the honest 
blasts of scientific advance and the insidious dry-rot of 
modernism. 

In the matter of new learning, which at first blush seems 
so subversive of the foundations of the faith, it is just as 
true as it ever was, for 

* shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 

It would be of the greatest service to the cause of religion 
if a copy of The Spectator containing the contribution of 
the Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School could be sent 
to the incumbent of every parish in the land with the request 
to preach a series of sermons on the substance of the article. 
It would bring comfort to the hearts of multitudes, both 
learned and simple, and, Sir, it would (to our shame be it 
said) put new life into the legs of many a pulpit that has 
long been tottering to decay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Srpney E. A. Mier. 

The Old Field House, Gaywood, King’s Lynn. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The controversy roused by the articles on “ A Christian’s 
Faith ” develops oddly. Trouble is coming upon me from 
every side. Mr. Hall has found me too rigidly orihodox, 
but now agnostic—‘ utterly wrong” in either case; my 
own phrase, and I don’t grumble. On the contrary, I am glad 
that he has come into the open, which he did not at first ; 
his divergence from St. Paul’s mind is now explicit. That is 
something gained. But let me turn to the letter of the Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury. 

That is a real surprise. Ail my life (or that part of it spent 
in England) I have been under a stigma as a sort of reprobate, 
not quite a citizen, a half-alien, * not one of us,” because (I 
was given to suppose) I and other “ dissenters,” along with the 
Pope and the vast majority of Christians throughout the world, 
did not accept the validity of Anglican orders. And now it 
turns out that what severs us is conduct, not belief. Why, 
then, all this fuss about the Church in South India? Is 
the Bishop waiving episcopacy as essential to the existence 
of a church ? Is he recognizing us all? Timeo Danaos et dona 
Serentes. 

But there is more still to be considered. Here am I, to the 
best of my lights, dim as they are, and conscious of difficulty, 
standing with Athanasius—I am speaking seriously; and 
the Bishop suddenly holds out a hand of fellowship to Arius. 
The late J. B. Bury wrote that the victory of Arius (that is, 
his mere acceptance by the Church, not the expulsion of 
Athanasius at all but the inclusion of Arius, whose life and 
character no one impugned) would have meant what Bury 
politely called the “* premature ” disappearance of Christianity. 
So thought Bury, and so has thought the Church; but 
apparently the Bishop does not feel that danger. 

One last point, the central one. When I read the Fourth 
Gospel, while greatly perplexed by author and by critics, 
I see one thing clearly-—the constant emphasis on knowledge, 
faith, belief, truth—all words of the intellect. The writer 
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definitely held, as did St. Paul (the unpopular St. Paul) that 
the centre of everything is a man’s belief. Matthew Arnold 
would have it that conduct was nine-tenths of life ; I would 
say that belief is nine-tenths of life (if not more), for it makes 
life, and shapes conduct. Every action is the outcome of belief. 
But the same sort of action may on occasion come from 
quite different motives or beliefs. A man, for instance, is 
rude to me, and I do not hit him; but that may be duc to 
fear of his fists or of the law, or to laziness, or to Christian 
conviction. It is the motive that decides the value of the action 
or of the life ; and that depends on a man’s general conception 
of the universe and of God. The Christian faith means belief 
in a Christ living, effective, and interested in me (Luther's 
emphasis on me in St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, ch. 2). 
At heart perhaps the Bishop also believes this, but his language 
was rather loose, I thought.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. T. R. Grover. 


. THIS TECHNOCRACY 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 

Sir,—Is it really so difficult to see what Technocracy is 
driving at? At present we are in the position of a man who 
should have produced food and goods, but who, when he goes 
to the store to obtain food, clothing, and more exciting 
amenities, is faced by a personage who says, ‘* Yes; there are 
lashings of food; quantities of clothes, motor-cars galore ; but 
though you are hungry, naked, and evidently long for a motor- 
ear, and though you have produced all this. abundance, you 
must not have any of these things until you dig out of the soil 
more of a rare (perhaps almost exhausted) yellow metal.” 
Was ever anything more absurd ? 

What is to be done? Why, replace the financial system 
admirable for the age of scarcity in which it was evolved by one 
proper to an age of plenty. We've got the men, we've got the 
goods, we’ve got—well, there is the trouble. It is not a mere 
question, as Major Yeats-Brown suggests, of dickering with 
currency, but of creating it rationally so that the amount 
available can. distribute the goods made. How this can be 
done has been thoroughly worked out in the National (or 
Douglas) Credit System. We should not be so puzzled on this 
side of the water by Technocracy if we had listened to what 
Major Douglas has been saying for more than a decade. 
Certainly something must be done if the creeping leprosy 
threatening our civilization is to be arrested ; scratchings of 
the irritated skin, such as Ottawa, are uscless.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bonamy Dosreée. 

Mendham Priory, Harleston, Norfolk. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
- [To the Editor of Tne SpEcraton.]} 
Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Alexander Coppersmith, must 
be an optimist if he thinks the lay justices of the peace will 
disappear. They have flourished and waxed more powerful 
for six hundred years, and must by now number 30,000. 

Like Mr. Coppersmith, I have known and watched an enor- 
mous number of justices, in and out of Court. I have also 
known and watched many clerks. Like him, I believe the 
job of doing justice between man and man should be a whole- 
time job for trained men. The comic side of the business is 
that if your correspondent’s view of the Metropolitan Police 
Court Clerks be correct, we have the most eflicient clerks in 
the same Courts as the best qualified magistrates, who need 
the least assistance ; while it is at least probable that the most 
ignorant Benches are guided by the worst clerks, who really 
are incredibly bad and often unduly influential. 

Mr. Coppersmith touches lightly on dishonest Benches. 
Such do, alas! exist. But there is another aspect of the 
matter, not so glaringly evil, but still, as I think, undesirable. 
Too many of our justices are members of borough councils, 
county councils and other local bodies. They want to be 
popular ; every now and then they want votes. And nearly 
all of them want to stand well with the police. Most of them 
think they are honest and try to be. But can local characters 
immersed in what they love to call ‘“* public work ” really be as 
impartial as a professional magistrate, preferably living outside 
his own district, aloof from local politics and unknown 
personally to most of the people who resort to his Court ? 
And because even barristers are not infallible, let them have 


———$— 


whole-time clerks who are efficient specialists and who, being 
debarred from private practice, are as unapproachable as the 
magistrate himself, But, Sir, how can we hope to get rid of 
the (mostly) worthy, well-meaning 30,060 ?—I am, Sir, &., 
A. CLERK, 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN BIRDS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecratror.] 
Sm,—There is one point not mentioned by Lord Howard 
of Penrith in his article last week, and indeed it is one that 
seldom or never receives the consideration it deserves: | 
refer to the long suffering inflicted upon a bird of wild stock 
by what I may perhaps term the ‘“ muscular ache” that 
must accompany the deprivation of flight in an organism 
possessing the immense pectoral muscles of a bird. Nothing 
but the constant and unrestrained use of its wings in the 
exercise of their natural function can ease that need, and we 
constantly see the caged bird restlessly moving from side 
to side of its cage in a ceaseless effort to mitigate that dull 
ache.—I am, Sir, &c., E. St. GEORGE BEtts, 
86 Ombersley Road, Birmingham 12. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] re 
S1r,—Your paper has many a time splintered a lance against 
slavery in all its forms. How comes it then that you give 
your blessing to the Russian timber trade, as in your issue of 
January 6th, which is known to be the product of ruthless 
slavery or worse ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cut Heath, Farnham Royal, Slough. H. C. A. Eyres, 
[We believe trade with Russia must continue and have ~ 
always been in favour of the trade agreement at present in © 
force. It would not be possible to discriminate against 
particular commodities on the ground of the conditions of © 
their production. All labour in Russia is in a sense compulsory, — 
—Ep. The Spectator.] 


a 


FARMING BY MACHINERY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecratonr.] 
Sm,—In reply to Mr. Beesly’s letter regarding my article, 
‘** Farming by Machinery.” In spite, or because of, the fact 
that I have mechanized the whole of my farming operations, 
I am employing more labour on that portion of the Wexcombe 
Estate which I own than my predecessor did. He was 
farming badly, producing little at a heavy loss because his 
labour was badly organized, whereas my output with milk and 
eggs is high—probably ten times as high per acre as that of 
the previous owner’s. 

The farm labourer is still worthy of his hire if his employer 
has the energy and ability to organize and plan his work. It 
is amazing what work can be got through daily on the farm if | 
carefully planned. In my own ease, I have seven units of 
sixty milking cows, and each of these sixty cows is milked and 
fed by a man and a boy. All work done to these 420 cows is 
carried out by seven men and seven boys. In the case of the © 
poultry my unit is 4,000 laying hens, for which all the work is 
done by aman anda boy. This is made possible by employing © 
a& properly organized ‘“ folding’ system. Providing this 
country decides in the near future to buy British eggs and not 
the produce of Holland, Belgium, China, or Czechoslovakia, I 
hope to have 20,000 laying hens on this system, and conse- 
quently give employment to four more men and four more 
boys. Whilst on the subject of employment, I should like to 
say that I have not yet tackled the problem of pigs, but I see | 
no reason why, if the Government encourages the production 
of food in England, I should not run a thousand pigs at 
Wexcombe, and so continue to do my little bit towards 
relieving unemployment and helping in some minute measure © 
to adjust the country’s trade balance. Assuring these dreams 
to be fulfilled the employment at Wexcombe would be very 
greatly in excess of that of my predecessor’s and that because 
of mechanization ! 

In reply to Mr. Beesly’s query regarding the acreage 
supporting 420 cows. My portion of the Wexcombe Estate 








is about 1,100 acres, and before purchasing an adjoining farm, — 


I was carrying nearly 500 cows on that acreage. Since that 
purchase I have, of course, greatly increased the number of 
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cows. Trusting, Sir, that I have not unduly trespassed upon 

‘your valuable space, and that I have satisfactorily answered 

Mr. Beesly’s queries.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Hosier. 
Wexcombe, Marlborough. 


RAILWAY SINKING FUNDS 

{To the Editor of Tue SpectTator.|} 
Sir,—Mr. Crampton opens his letter in last week’s issue with 
the words, “ Answering Mr. Keen *—should he not rather say, 
“ Replying to ” ? My questions (2) and (3) he replies to by 
describing them as “ irrelevant ” and “ not germane,” re- 
spectively—evasion only ! In reply to my first, does he not 
give his case away by his admission, “ if there should be any 
deficiency it becomes a charge on municipal rates” ? Is 
not that the difference, as I pointed out; between municipal 
and company trading, and the reason for the imposition of 
sinking funds on municipal trading capital ? 

Years ago the L.C.C. invested a large amount in Thames 
steamboats, cutting immediate great losses by scrapping the 
lot for a song. Had the venture been that of a company the 
capital lost would have disappeared. What has happened to the 
loss on the sale of the steamboats ? Is it, perhaps, still being 
met through sinking funds by a generation that has not seen 
the boats ?—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. Kren. 

838 Princes Square, W.2. 


THE WORD “BRITISHER” 
[To. the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 


' Sir,—Many overseas British subjects willbe sorry to hear that 


The Spectator has decided to use its influence against the use 
of the word “ Britisher.” Fifty years ago, when ‘half the 
shipping of .the world sailed under. the British Ensign, the 
word * Britisher ’? had a potent significance unknown to the 
intensely, national purists’ of post-War England. The ships 
of. Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Natal, Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and the country ships of India were 
found with their sisters of the British Isles in all the ports, 
flying variants of the British Ensign; and they and their 
crews were, known by the generic name of * Britishers.” I 
know of no other word which expresses the same meaning. 
Obviously a French Canadian or Dutch Africander cannot be 
called a Briton. In fact, the word applies to only about five 
per cent. of the British Empire. 

The word “* Britisher ” is said (wrongfully, I believe) to be 
of American origin. However that may be, it has been pride- 
fully used for more than a century by scores of millions of 
British subjects.—I am, Sir, &c., 
' 27 Montpelier Sirect, Brighton. JAMES WHEALEN. 
“SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED” 

[To. the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—That the ‘‘ Elegy ” story does not appear till forty-five 
years after the fact is by no means conclusive against it. The 
earliest evidence for Johnson's patronage of the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese ’ is eighty years after his death, but it is an article of 
faith with very many. 

I correctly described Robison as a midshipman. He was 
rated as such. Herein I am more modest than Carlyle, who 
boldly gives him the rank of Lieutenant, It was Carlyle’s 
inevitable practice.to look at his authorities without reading 
them, and, misled by a piece of slipshod Scotch, he promoted 
that erudite naval warrior. Doubtless Robison was rated as 
a@ midshipman to allow him -to accompany the Admiral’s son 
as tutor ; this young man was himself a lieutenant. It seems 
to run in the family, for Mr, Robert Robison took part in 
similar naval expeditions during the Great War,—Il am, 
Sir, &e., W. A. Hirst. 

New Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.]} 
Sir,—In his Presidential address’to the Sir Walter Scott Club 
at Edinburgh in 1913 Sir John Simon tells the story of General 
Wolfe and Gray’s “* Elegy,” and he mentions that Sir Walter 
Scott heard the story from Professor Robison and recounted 
it in a letter (dated September 22nd, 1880) to Southey, who 
was contemplating an edition of the letters of Wolfe. Scott’s 
letter states that he repeatedly heard Robison tell the story, 
and he adds that Lord Kinneder (Robison’s son-in-law) had 





in his possession a pencil sketch by his father-in-law of the 
flotilla as it crossed the St. Lawrence, a copy of which he 
offered to procure for Southey. 

Another direct hearer of the story from Robison, additional 
to Currie and Scott, is Professor Playfair (Transactions of the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, 1815, VII, 495). Robison had a 
distinguished career and his portrait, of which there is a 
beautiful mezzotint by Charles Turner, is one of Rae}~<irn’s 
most daring masterpieces. 

The truth of the incident rests, no doubt, on Robison’s 
uncorroborated testimony, but I do not think anyone can 
question that he frequently narrated it as a fact in history of 
which he was an eye-witness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KENNETH SANDERSON, 

5 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh. 


LEARNING TO SPELL 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 

Sir,—The following short sentences are made up of English 
words in common use, but I doubt if one in five of your 
readers would get full marks if they were given as a dictation 
exercise : 

“A harassed pedlar met an embarrassed saddler near a cemetery 
to gauge the symmetry of a lady’s ankle. This manoeuvre they 
performed with unparalleled ecstasy.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., W.H. B. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprectator.] 
Sir,—May I point out that poliomyelitis is spelt thus, and 
not polyomyelitis, as in The Spectator of December 30th, 
p- 905, being derived, from ro\.és—grey, and not ro\’s—many, 
the grey matter being the part affected ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
92 High Street, East Grinstead. F, C. PoYNDER. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Russta’s Foon. 

You refer to * Russia with its potential export surplus 
of wheat and other cereals.” It certainly has exported large 
quantities of food in Czarist and recent years ; but millions of 
its inhabitants were semi-starved, as the terrible death-rate 
has always shown. In the long-settled Western Hemisphere, 
a country with a very high birth-rate cannot possibly have 
enough food for all its people-—B. Duntop, M.B., 171 Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.7 

LivERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

I should be grateful if any of your reader could inform me 
where I could obtain, and at what price, a copy of Facts Relating 
to Caspar Hauser, by Philip Henry, Fourth Earl of Stanhope, 
published in London in 1836.—ELeanor C. Merry (Mrs.), 
82 George Street, W.1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue Spectator,’ JaANuARY 197TH, 1833. 
YLASGOW LOTTERY.—T. BISH, at his Old Office, No. 4, Corn- 
JM hill, and at his new Lottery Office, No. 138, Regent Street, 
is the Authorized Agent for the sale of the above very popular Lottery 
sanctioned by Parliament. 
Present Price : 


Wightlie << ose we ten eacinen £12 12s. 
Li eee ..£6 16 0 | Eighth...... £116 6 
Quarter ....... 3 10 6 | Sixteenth... O18 6 


Orders from the Country (post paid), containing remittances, will 
be duly attended to. Schemes gratis. ApvT. 
- * * * 


At the London Adjourned Sessions, on Saturday last, the Lord 
Mayor having observed two men taking the oaths of constables 
with their hats on, inquired the reason, and was informed that they 
were Jews. 

The Lord Mayor asked how it was that they took a Christian oath ? 

The otticer replied, that they converted the oath into a Jewish one, by using at the 
end of it, ** So help me, as a true Jew ! “instead of “ true Christian ! ” 

‘The Lord Mayor—*“ L am not satistied, by any means, with the validity of such an 
oath, and shall not allow it to be taken. How can the words of ap oath, oificially 
administered, be changed ? ” pe J 

The officer said, the Jew constables were in the habit of taking the oath according 
to the form just mentioned, and the Recorder had considered it quite sufficient. The 
Jews who presented themselves were beadles of the Synagogue, appointed to prevent 
the peace from being broken there. 

The Lord Mayor said, he had never before heard that Jews were allowed to vary 
the words of an oath, and postponed the swearing until after Tuesday next. 


A gentleman appeared to excuse the absence of anothes 


gentleman. 


The Lord Mayor—‘ What is the reason the person who is summoned is not in 
attendance to do his duty ?”’ i 

Apologist—“ Because he is not able, my Lord. I came here as his repres¢ ntative.” 

The Lord Mayor—* But why does he not come himself ’ ” ' 

A pologist—“* Because he really can’t, my Lord. The fact is, my Lord, he is nod 
living.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘* Why did you not say so before 
quite enough.” 

A pologi 

Recorder 


? That objection is surely 








“The gentleman is not living, my Lord; he is dead,” 
~* You may stand down, Sir. He ts excused.” 
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The Radio Review 
Tue obvious possibilities of broadcasting as a friendly rival 
to journalism have never been fully exploited by the B.B.C. 
Professors have the monopoly of the microphone: lectures, 
rather than talks, are still the order of the day. Yet broad- 
casting, as a medium for the conveyance of thought, is 
essentially impermanent. The omission is all the more 
glaring when one remembers how, from the very beginning, 
the “running commentary” (which is, after all, reporting 
in its most immediate form) has been among the most popular 
features in the broadcast programmes, 

* * x * 

With the advent of such series as ‘‘ Other People’s Houses ° 
and ‘ S.0.S.,”° however, the B.B.C. would at last seem to 
be waking up to the many possibilities of the reporter's 
narrative. In ‘Other People’s Houses” Mr. Howard 
Marshall gives an account of what he has seen during his 
fortnightly explorations of the slumlands of England ;_ whilst 
in “ S.0.S.” Mr. S. P. B. Mais does the same for the various 
voluntary schemes on foot for the aid of the unemployed. 
Both broadcasters are skilled reporters : both, that is to say, 
have an eye for essential facts and an ability to present those 
facts vividly over the microphone. No written account of 
Tyneside slum conditions, for instance, could convey half the 
urgency of the tragedy as it was conveyed to listeners in 
Mr. Marshall's first talk. (If there was a fault it was that 
Mr. Marshall spoke too lugubriously : his description was so 
vivid that it scarcely needed the addition of an almost tearful 
voice.) These series might well be extended. Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, in his Continental broadcasts, is doing much the 
same sort of thing ; and there are many other ways in which 
the reporter's method might be advantageously employed. 

* * * * 

Next week’s “ play of the week” is The School for Scandal, 
with Cyril Maude in the part of Sir Peter Teazle. Sheridan’s 
polished wit should broadcast well: more and more one is 
convinced that, in a radio play, lucid prose is half the battle. 
A further instance was recently provided by the broadcast of 
a play-version of Mr. Wells's The Country of the Blind, 
Listening to this, one was impressed as much by the challenging 
clarity of Mr. Wells’s prose as by the startling suitability of 
the subject. The adaptation was clever and, on the whole, 
very effective. Mr. E. J. King Bull, who produced the play, 
is never a sensationalist and he had clearly realised that the 
need was for as simple a production as possible. Most wisely 
chosen was the background of music—an icy, glittering music 


suggestive of great heights. 
* * * * 


b 


The second half of the present series of B.B.C. Symphony 
Concerts opens on Wednesday with a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony and the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto, with Huberman as soloist. The series continues 
until the end of March. We shall hear Schénberg conducting 
his Variations for Orchestra (Op. 31); Schnabel playing the 
Emperor Concerto; a performance of Hindemith’s new 
oratorio, Das Unaufhérliche ; and, to mention only one other 
feature, a first performance over here of part of the much 
talked-of Wozzeck. From which it will be seen that the 
second half of the series promises a much more adventurous 
fare than the first half provided. 

* * * 

The new Sunday evening series, “God and the World 
through Christian Eyes ”’°an examination of the relevance 
of Christianity in modern life—was launched last week with 
an admirable address by the Archbishop of York. The 
series, which continues throughout the year, should, if it 
maintains the level at which it has begun, be one of the 
most important contributions broadcasting has ever made 
to modern religious thought. 

* * * * 
Irems TO Wartcu For. 

Sunday : Waydn’s The Seasons (Daventry National, 4.15, 
and London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday : ** New Books ”—Mr. R. Ellis Roberts (Daventry 
National, 6.50); ‘St. Thomas Aquinas ”’—Father M. C. 
D’Arey (Daventry National, 7.30); The School for Scandal 
(London Regional, 8.0, and Yuesday, Daventry National, 
9.20). 

Tuesday : The Italian Trio (London Regional, 8.0). 


Wednesday : Bournenouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 
National, 3.30); Symphony Concert (Daventry National, 
8.15) ; Burns’ Night (London Regional, 8.15). 

Thursday: ‘*The World and Ourselves *—Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday: Professor Arnold J. Toynbee—‘ Russia” (Da. 
venitry National, 7.30) ; Royal Philharmonie Concert (London 
Regional, 8.15); ‘*S.O.S.”—Mr. S. P. B. Mais (Daventry 
National, 9.20); The Prague String Quartet (Daventry 
National, 9.35). 

Saturday: ‘‘ Should Blood Sports be Abolished ?”’ (Da- 
ventry National, 9.20); An Edinburgh Ceilidh (London 
Regional, 9.30); ‘‘ Hullo, Fleet Street ’-—relay from New 
York (Daventry National, 11.0), 

C. Henry Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 17 


By XANTHIPPE, 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firsi 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “* Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue.]} 
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ACROSS Te Pantomime villain’s illumin: 

1. The Red idea of what ating offer (four words). 


ie 4] 


. Disarmers would like to se¢ 
them reduced (two words). 
Princess Ida barred even 


wealth requires. 

9. Austere with painful end. 
. A penny is an oath ? 10. 
2. Certain geese once fulfilled these men, 

their function (two words). 14, Came in. 
- Conan Doyle’s Clarke has 8. Jumble the wet pots and 

dropped an H, and can bo dance, 

seen through. Oddly enough, such breeding 
. A lady takes first place in might produce out-and-out 

this happening. degeneracy (three words). 


16. Sham spite (anag.). 20. The Oxford thoroughfare, 
17. Method of producing moving colloquially, is the end of 


topsy-turvy religion, 
2. No pison (anag.). 
. Smeary result of docking 4 
publisher’s puff. 


pictures known long before 
the cinema. 

It’s hazardous to dip into a 
pocket after a collision (two 
words). 

That of Venice affords no 
grouse-shooting. 

Epithet for the vermipetal 
bird (two words). 

26. Gossiped. 

7. The tin has genuine sur- 
roundings. 

Official with a mean inside. 


DOWN 


. East Prussia, for example. 

. Little Timothy is in the 
nation, but I come first. 

. What the 9 man does not do 
to himself. 

. Scottish island. 

. Rail. 


21. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD 


23. 
24. 





28. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 16 is: Mr, L. E, Ball, 45 
Gladsmuir Road, Highgate, N. 19, 
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Its Place in the Landscape 


Oxr cannot go far in a discussion on present-day architecture 
without encountering the argument that the modern house 
(which may be assumed, for our present purpose, to have a 
flat roof and to be built of concrete) does not fit in with its 
surroundings. “ It may look all right abroad ; but it looks 
quite out of place in the English countryside ”—and to this 
is probably added something vague about the use of local 
materials, ‘This last phrase is almost sure to come up sooner 
or later ; and it means practically nothing. Only a small 
proportion of the most admired examples of architecture have 
been built of local materials : as a rule, the greater the im- 
portance of the proposed building, the more indefatigable were 
the builders in collecting what seemed to them the best mate- 
rials available, irrespective of their place of origin. ‘The stone 
for the Pyramids was brought down the Nile from quarries 
some five hundred miles away and transported with immense 
difficulty to the building site at Giza, Are we expected to 
allow that Winchester Cathedral would have been better for 
being built of the local materials, which are—if my memory 
serves me—either flint or chalk ? Of course, the whole thing 
ig nonsense. A man ean build a poorly designed house of 
bricks, brought from fifty miles away, roof-it with slates from 
a hundred miles away, lay on timber from Finland, and no 
one will have a word to say against it. But let him propose to 
build a ferro-concrete house in Middlesex, where the raw 
material for the cement and the shingle for the aggregate lie 
under its very foundations, and we shall hear talk of the 
neglect of local materials, The word ‘‘ local ” in this context 
has been rendered meaningless by the development of trans- 
port. It must have taken the builders of an Elizabethan 
house longer to fell the timber for their framing and to move 
it a mile or so over the appalling roads of that period than it 
would now take to get delivery of a few loads of Portland 
stone from the quarries-——even if they were wanted in the 
north of Scotland. 

But if the ery for local materials need not be taken too 
seriously, this docs not mean that the harmony of a building 
with its surroundings ean be left out of consideration. On the 
contrary, it is obvious that it should be studied with the 
very greatest care. The chief difliculty here is to determine 
which factors do in effect constitute harmony or the reverse. 
Is it form principally—or colour—or both? I am writing 
this article in Switzerland, and as I look out of my window I 
can see down some ten or twelve miles of valley, both sides of 
which are dotted with chalets, alone or in small groups. The 
lines of the Engadine valley are here only gently rising, any 
verticals being so far above the normal line of vision as to be 
almost in another world. And yet, placed very often in the 
most obvious positions on the tops of small rises or at the very 
edge of plateaux, these little box-like structures stand in 
direct opposition to the whole scheme. The mountain sides 
are white ; most of the chalets are painted white also—but a 
white which cannot stand comparison with the purity of the 
show, against which it appears cream-coloured. One of them 
is defiantly pink all over—a eolour which is nowhere else to be 
seen, The same can be said of the jade green which is in some 
favour for window frames and shutters. ‘The whole scene is 
typically Swiss and entirely charming. But are those chélets 
in harmony with their surroundings for any other reason than 
that we expect to see them there ? Their shapes are not ; and 
their colours are not. They are probably built of local mate- 
rial ; but, so far as appearance goes, they might as well be 


> built of papier-maché from Japan. Harking back to my first 


point for a moment, it is interesting to note that the least 
successful building in view is a minor hotel, constructed of 
local stone, which shows up drab and rectangular—a far less 
interesting shape than anything Nature allows herself in that 
material, 

One would not claim any higher degree of architectural 
beauty for these chalets ; but I think most people would agree 
that they are pleasant things, according well with their sur- 
roundings : they most certainly do not spoil the landscape. 
We may assume from this example, then, that it is not neces- 
sary for a building to ape its surroundings either in shape or 


VIIM 


colour in order to harmonize with them. ‘The point should 
have been obvious enough—one has only to think of the 
Parthenon or almost any masterpiece of architecture—but 
there does seem to exist a school of thought which believes 
that the perfect house should be built of bricks so mellow as 
to be the colour of the soil and be thatched so luxuriantly as 
to be indistinguishable from a coppice. The plain truth is 
that if a building is bad, the less that is to be seen of it the 
better ; if it is good, there is no reason at all why it should not 
stand out boldly and claim our admiration. 

We have seen that in both shape and colour a house can 
contrast strongly with its surroundings and yet not seem out, 
of place. What, then, is this elusive factor which makes it. 
““ go with ” its environment ? I suggest that it is almost 
entirely subjective, and that it can best be defined as fami- 
liarity. If we come upon a house in the sort of surroundings 
in which we expect to find such a house, we really delude 
ourselves into thinking that there is some objective merit in 
its design which makes it peculiarly suited to such surround- 
ings. It is only when we attempt to analyse this merit that 
we discover most of it to be non-existent. 

Let us imagine for a moment that we have never seen a 
church tower or spire. We are walking through a typical 
English meadow in early summer. All around us the lovely 
shapes of bush and hedge and tree swell up from the level 
stretch of green. In the background, soft clouds hang above 
the subtle curve of the downs. A clump of elms towers ahead 


of us. Suddenly we see, jutting above their rounded tops, ¢ 
great spike of white stone. Can we not imagine our indigna- 
tion ? There is nothing else of stone in sight. What can this 


be? A new type of petrol pump? At any rate it is utter 
vandalism. Its erude sharp outline cuts clean across every 
gentle curve of the landscape. If we are of that sort, we shall 
write to the papers about it. 

That is how we should judge the thing with unaccustomed 
eyes, seeing it as it really is. But when we see it now, our minds 
fill with lines from Gray’s “* Elegy.” It seems to us entirely 
suited to its surroundings—a typically English scene. Our 
judgement is affected by a score of unremembered pieture post- 
cards and even pictures. We have no idea why we like it ; we 
only know that it is the sort of thing we expect to see in such 
a place, and so we maintain stoutly that it harmonizes with 
its surroundings. 

If all this be accepted as true, we have to admit that the 
chief fault of the modern house in this respect is that we are 
not familiar with it. The obvious remedy, then, is to build 
more of them. They are cheaper to build and cheaper to 
maintain—and incomparably better to live in. The flat roof 
is no new thing: scores of Queen Anne and Georgian houses 
have them—and are admired none the less. The colour 
presents no problem at all. One is not tied down to any par- 
ticular shade, as with brick or stone. It should be clearly 
understood that a concrete house is not, asa rule, left the very 
unpleasant shade which ordinary cement gives. In any 
case steps have to be taken to remove the marks of the ** shut- 
tering ” or mould in which it is poured. At the same time, by 
the use of special preparations which are far more durable 
than paint, it can be finished almost any colour desired. In 
Holland, where the prevailing building material has until 
recently been brick, concrete houses are now poured behind 
a thin outer facing of brick. 

One last point, of some importance when harmony with 
surroundings is being considered, is that the use of concrete 
gives the architect maximum scope in suiting his plan to its 
site. Any other type of building consists generally of a rect- 
angle to which are joined various other rectangles : concrete 
recks little more of right angles than does Nature. It is 
possible that its continued use may result in a closer harmony 
between house and site than has hitherto been achieved. 

G. M. Boumpurey. 

[Enquiries arising out of articles on ** The Modern Home ” 
should be addressed to the Ediier of THe Specraror, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, and marked ** Modern Home” in the top left- 
hand corner.} 
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Many thinkers who have meditated upon the problem of the 
existence of evil have been disposed to argue that without 
evil there can be no good. They have pointed out that the 
morally desirable condition of being patient with those who 
dislike us is an a priori impossibility unless the morally 
undesirable activity of disliking exists. At least it is certain 
that we cannot properly appreciate good unless we have 
manifest evil with which to compare it. In the same way, 
we may have difficulty in recognizing the full value of 
industrial efliciency unless we can place that efficiency side 
by side with inefliciency. 

Fortunately this is often the case and it affords reason 
why the investigation on the pattern of the one which 
Miss Bevington has recently carried out for the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology proves so penetratingly 
effective. 

In the book under review she records the comparisons she 
has made between two groups of workers—one group of 
200 employed youths and one group of 200 unemployed 
youths—in her endeavour to discover the relative importance 
of economic, social and psychological factors in industrial 
success. ‘Tottenham was obviously set for the scene of the 
investigation, as the distribution of male juvenile occupations 
in that area corresponds closely to that of London as a whole. 
The boys examined were between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, and it was arranged that the groups approached 
should be large enough and representative enough to afford 
a statistically adequate (and random) sample. For good 
reasons the questionnaire method was used in the examination 
of the employed youths ; the unemployed were seen personally, 
“not across an office table, but in a bare kitchen, sitting 
beside a gas-fire, usually smoking the proffered cigarette, and 
in such a position that they could easily see their replies 
being noted down.” 

The enquiry revealed, first of all, the astonishing extent to 
which headmasters—in one London area, at least—fail to 
supply their boys with vocational advice. In the vast 
majority of the cases with which she was concerned no 
guidance whatever appeared to have. been _ given. 
Miss Bevington points out, however, very fairly, that a 
number of circumstances may have influenced this omission. 
- Those familiar with the conditions will well understand that 
the headmaster already overburdened may not have sufficient 
time at his disposal to become individually acquainted with 
his boys. 

' “ Or again, he may be discouraged from undertaking the responsi- 
bility of giving vocational advice by the increased rapidity with 
which industrial changes now occur. For instance, within the last 
decade the manufacture of wireless sets has unfavourably affected 
the manufacture of pianofortes. While the latter trade employed 
many skilled men in Tottenham, the former trade largely employs 
semi-skilled girl workers and has few local centres. Consequently, 
the headmaster who, before the War, encouraged promising lads to 
enter the pianoforte industry must often have regretted giving this 
advice.” 

The parents as a rule are equally disinclined or unable to 
advise helpfully. Indeed, the most crucial decision in life is 
usually made by the boy taking “‘ any job that comes along,” 
ignorant alike of the prospects of the job or the powers of the 
taker. 





Occupational Misfits. By Sheila Bevington, B.Sc.(Econ.), with 
a Foreword by Charles 8. Myers, Principal, National Institute 
of Industrial Psy chology. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
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By Sir Rosert Witt 























































Miss Bevington’s principal finding is that psychologia 
factors (and . particularly temperamental, as distinct fry 
intellectual, factors) are usually of far greater importance i) 
the determination of industrial success than either social « 
economic advantage. 

From this two conclusions must be drawn. If adequst 
vocational guidance is to be given to boys of school-leaviy 
age, it is evident that a considerable part in the formula 
of that guidance must be played by advisers who have 
sound working knowledge of psychology. Equally it must 
recognized that no mere knowledge of the theory and practi 
of ability-testing can provide a sufficient basis for the giving 
advice of this kind : experience and skill in the’ assessmey 
of temperamental factors (or “* character traits,” as they an 
frequently calléd) .is indispensable. The task is difficul 
enough. 

Many praiseworthy ‘attempts have been made (mostly by 
American psychologists) to provide the modern interviewa 
with fool-proof devices which will enable him to arrive at 
quick, but accurate, estimate of his victim’s temperamentd 
qualities. But it is evidently the considered opinion’ of th 
Institute that few, if any, of these tests are worth the’ tim 
required for them. Yet the boy’s character traits cannot 
ignored simply because psychologists have not yet: succeedel 
in perfecting reliable tests for them. ‘ 

It is not within the scope of Miss Bevington’s admirably” 
survey to give a detailed description of the methods adopted 
by the Institute in its own attempt to solve this important 
problem. That has just been done by Dr. Angus Maene, 
the Head of the Institute’s Vocational Guidance Section, if 
his Talents and Temperaments, which gives the most vivil i 
and non-technical account of the psychology of vocation 
guidance yet published. Briefly, however, these methot 
consist in the study of information collected by means ¢ 
carefully worded questions from those in closest touch wit 
the boy, his parents and schoolmasters, and the study, in al 
unhurried interview, of the boy himself. 


3 


An important point in the author's summing-up is hii 
insistence upon the adverse effect on a boy’s industrial caree 
of “an occupationally aimless outlook on leaving school.” 
Chance so often governs choice. What is needed is to bring 
home the wide field of opportunity from which ‘deliberat/ 
selection should be. made. She ‘suggests, for example, ‘that 
simply worded talks on occupations should form‘a permanent 
feature of broadcast programmes, and, happy omen, on tht 
day following the publication of this book the Britisi] 
Broadcasting Corporation actually opened a series of address” 
on these lines. She further advocates an increased numbe” 
of schoolboy visits to factories, offices and shops and. that- 
* certain school lessons might be made to centre round a projectel 
visit for several days beforehand: Thus, for instance, the arithmett 
of piecework earnings, the history of the lathe, the geography dy 
England's chief engineering centres . . . might serve to stim 
the boy’s imagination and interest on visiting the local engineeritt” 
works. Tho organisation of such visits-and the ultimate vocati 
testing of the boy himself should be placed in the hands of specialis | 
Careers-Masters,” 


—incidentally relieving the Employment Exchanges of respo 
sibility for estimating capacities and leaving them to thet 
proper duty of finding work. The whole subject’ is of vital 
interest to everyone, whether parent or child, employer 
employed, 3 
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China Now 


Land and Labour in China. By R. H. Tawney. 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
China: The Pity ofIt. By J.0O.P. Bland. 


Proressor TAWNEY’S book was originally written as a 
memorandum for the Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held at Shanghai in 1931. It attracted a great 
deal of attention in China, and has now been made available 
to the general public in a slightly expanded form. As an 
approach to the fundamental problems of modern China it 
deserves the status of a classic. 

The West came to China only yesterday. Briefly, but 
with a rare understanding, Prof. Tawney indicates what it 
found there ; and all that he has to say thereafter is related 
to this all-important, this too often neglected background of 
the old China. Among China’s friends there are too many 
prophets and too few historians, too many architects and 
too few surveyors. There is an idea that western civilization 
is something that can be delivered in plain vans—that we 
need know nothing about our customer beyond his address. 
This is bad salesmanship ; it is not even very good dumping. 
With Prof. Tawney we can study not only the ‘customer’s 
wishes but his needs, and the habits which condition those 
needs. 


“Until yesterday China was aloof and self-sufficient. Like 
her peasants,..who ploughed with iron when Europe used wood, 
and continued to plough with it when Europe used steel, she had 
carried one type of economic system and social organization to a 
high level of achievement, and was not conscious of the need to 
improvo or supersede it. . . . What elsewhere is forgotten is in 
China remembered ; what clsewhere is a memory is in China a 
fact. . . . Her history spans, with impressive continuity, what 
in the west are regarded as epochs: . Her unity, like that 
of mediaeval Christendom, has been tho unity of a civilization 
rather than of a political system.” 





(Allen and 


(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Here was a nation of four hundred million souls with a 
coherent individuality of its own—an individuality untouched, 
unshaken, by the reshuffling of values which has made up 
modern history in the west. What was the result of the 
impact of western civilization on China? The result was that 
“ economic, political, and intellectual movements, which else- 
where made their way by small stages and gradual increments 
of growth, are, in the China of to-day, in simultaneous ferment.” 

Change is in the air, but the great mass of the people is as 
yet not directly touched by it. Not directly ; but ‘* the move- 
ment to industrialization is a growing force. ... . Its effect 
on the mind is ultimately more important than its embodiment 
in mills and mines.” Three-quarters of the population of 
China is agricultural, and for them agriculture is ‘‘ at once a 
craft, a business, and a manner of life.’ One of the most 
striking features of Chinese farming is the unimportance of 
animal husbandry. ‘* Land capable of growing food for human 
consumption cannot be spared for raising beasts ” ; so “* the 
Chinese consumer is almost a vegetarian, the Chinese farmer 
not a dairyman, grazier, or shepherd, but a cultivator.” 

There is no landed aristocracy, and only a small proportion 
of wage-workers. Half the peasants own their own farms. 
Each tiny holding (the average size has been computed at 
about three and a half acres) is divided and subdivided among 
the heirs of successive generations, and is moreover equitably 
dispersed in separate plots about the land owned by the 
village, which naturally varies in value from place to place. 
The peasant, cultivating every scattered inch of ground, 
practises ‘* an agriculture which has been aptly compared to a 
kind of gardening.”” He works with devotion and efficiency ; 
but “ the centuries of tradition which have perfected his tech- 
nique have also narrowed it.” In education, which will break 
down the limitations of that technique, and in science, which 
will revitalize and expand it, Prof. Tawney sees the principal 
hope of salvation for the Chinese farmer. He stands badly in 
need of salvation. He dedicates his life to unremitting labour 
which has survival, not progress, for its ideal. He works under 
the shadow of pestilence, famine, drought, flood and civil war. 
With no reserves in hand, he is at the mercy of money-lenders 
and middlemen. ‘ A large proportion of Chinese peasants 
are constantly on the brink o7 actual destitution.” Prof. 
Tawney believes that his more desperate needs will not go for 
ever unsupplied. He may himself evolve an effective system 
of agricultural co-operation. His rulers have already adopted 


agrarian policies of an impeccably progressive nature, and it 
is possible that they will one day be in a position to put 
them into practice. Railways he must hope for ; roads he may 
reasonably expect. Only one thing is certain : that he will 


‘continue, heroically, to survive. 


In a survey—which I have space only to mention—of 

“The Old Industrial Order and the New” Prof. Tawney 
observes that 
“tho industrial system characteristic of China is that which pre- 
dominated in most regions of the West till the nineteenth century. 
. . . In techniquo and organization the major part of her industry 
belongs either to the pre-capitalist era or to the first infancy of 
capitalism. What is surprising . . . is not that the modern- 
ization of industry has taken place gradually, and in isolated areas, 
but that it has taken place at all. ” 
So far as natural resources go, the limiting factor is not coal, 
but iron. But, as in agriculture, the need for peace and a 
decent administration is paramount and immediate. Prof. 
Tawney’s suggestions for the attainment of this not inac- 
cessible goal have the practical and constructive modesty of 
one who realizes (as Chinese legislators never do) the need for 
a gradual approach. 

A lively and contentious pessimism, based on an intimate 
knowledge of the habits and outlook of Chinese officials and 
politicians, distinguishes China : The Pity of It. The chief 
weakness of Mr. Bland’s book is that, in his anxiety to con- 
-vinee us that China is not, and never can be a great nation, he 
omits to remind us that the Chinese always have been, and 
always will be, a great people. His well-documented exposures 
of their iniquities, and his implacable contempt for everyone 
who does not share his own opinions on Far Eastern questions, 
are unrelicved by any more constructive proposal than that 
the Powers should abandon the policy of non-intervention to 
which they pledged themselves at. the Washington Conference 
and come to China’s rescue with what amounts to a polite 
form of martial law. It is a pity that Mr. Bland’s chronic 
disgruntlement should have been allowed to detract from the 
force of a book whose main thesis—the absence in China of 
the will or the capacity for effective self-government—is, 
though here stated in extreme terms, regrettably near the 
truth. Much of his material is extremely valuable : as, for 
instance, his analysis of the Cantonese character and in- 
fluence ; his ‘“‘ debunking ” of Sun Yat Sen, whose legend has 
been padded out to meet China’s “* instinctive need of some 
object of veneration ” to replace the Dragon Throne ; and his 
remarks on the alleged ‘‘ Red Peril.” But never to use the 
word “ international ’” without a sneer, nor the word “ idealist ” 
without the epithet ‘“ sentimental,” is to arouse the reader’s 
suspicions by obtruding on his attention the limitations of a 
pamphleteer ; and Mr. Bland’s manner jeopardizes his success 
in a cause which his matter might have won for him. 


PETER FLEMING. 

















Pocahontas 
By DAVID GARNETT 


- ‘MR. GARNETT has achieved 
the success of his career, pro- 
ducing a history which is also a disci- 
plined work of art.’ L. A. G. STRONG in 
The Spectator. 3rd Impression. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Stormy Brotherhood 


The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy. By Francis Bickley. (Constable. 
10s. 


) 
Three Friends. By Robert Bridges. (Oxford University Press. 


7s. 6d.) 

Mr. BicKLEy’s very interesting book, full of facts set into a 
well-ordered story, narrates the history of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood from its inception by Holman Hunt in 1848, 
until a few years later when it burst asunder, scattering ideas 
and new methods all over the firmament of Victorian art and 
literature. People who are sceptical of the force and influence 
of youth would do well to consider this tale of an uneasy 
friendship between Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, 
Ford Madox Brown and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We should 
include also W. M. Rossetti, their “ secretary ” and nurse who 
frequently fed them with the income derived from his 
drudgery in the Civil Service. Millais was a boy, and the 
others little more than boys, when they banded together to 
revolutionize English art, and in so doing to overthrow the 
tottering traditions of the Royal Academy. To the contem- 
porary mind such conspiracies of enthusiastic youth do not 
appear to be serious or worth consideration. We have an 
example to-day in the small group of Cambridge zealots who 
have started a quarterly magazine that is to purge English 
literary and educational criticism, and to set our poetry upon 
a new aesthetic basis. They have begun their campaign by 
denying the merit of almost all the living established authors, 
and by making themselves slightly ridiculous. The Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood did the same. The difference is, that 
when such disorderly conduct belongs to the past, it is called 
courageous; when it belongs to the present, it is called 
impudent. 

Mr. Bickley portrays, with delightful wit and sympathy— 
though with syntax sometimes tortuous—that impudence of 
the four young iconoclasts. He makes us see both the impu- 
dence and the courage of their attack ; how tentative and 
chancy it was, how frequently inclined to bluff and to change 
accident into intention. He shows us the conflicting natures 
of this band of brothers, their suspicions of each other; the 
somewhat shady trickiness of Rossetti, the dogged obstinacy 
of Holman Hunt, the too suave virtuosity of Millais, and the 
elder-brother grumpiness of Madox Brown. He shows us 
how, in spite of these idiosyncrasies, the young men were held 
in one eager purpose by the strong, puritanical character of 
Ilunt, who founded the movement, and by the rich, indulgent 
personality of Rossetti. It was Rossetti who gave a name to 
the Brotherhood, and started the ill-fated periodical called 
The Germ. WHunt laid down the principles of work, and was 
the only member who kept rigidly to them. 

Those principles of rigid fidelity to nature, and scrupulous 
attention to detail throughout the composition of a picture, 
are laughed at to-day by a world of artists and writers fed on 
Impressionism, and all the technical tricks caught from a 
** jazz” interpretation of the contemporary scene and fantasy. 
People who still have a liking for presentation as well as re- 
presentation in art are treated either as fogies or imbeciles. 
But no doubt the wheel of fashion will continue to turn, and 
perhaps we shall see the craze for pattern replaced by a craze 
for a recognizable object : meanwhile, there will be many 
readers to weleome Mr. Bickley’s book as a history of quaint 
and hardly ¢onceivable enthusiasms. 

There is a slight link with the Pre- on in Robert 
Bridges’ book, for one of the three friends whom he writes 
about was Richard Watson Dixon, more familiarly known as 
Canon Dixon, a good and neglected poet directly inspired by 
the Brotherhood, just as William Morris was. Bridges claims 
that he was the better poet of the two. He certainly had a 
greater faculty for plunging into the mind and setting forth, 
in Wordsworthian verse, his discoveries amongst the sources 
of religious mood and fervour. But Morris was incomparably 
richer in his emotional gamut, and therefore of a more far- 
reaching curiosity of mind and love of carth. But the following 
example will show how beautiful Dixon could be in his verse, 
and how closely he was rclated to the muse of Rossetti and 
the carly pictures of Millais : 

* But day by day about the margo 
Of this slow-brooding dreaminess, 
The shadow of the past lay large, 
And brooded low and lusireless ; 


- because the ball had struck a player in the face. 
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Then vanished as I looked on it, 
Yet back returned with wider sweep, 
And broad upon my soul would sit, 
Like a storm-cloud above the deep.” 

Another one of the “ three friends * was a poet, but he ai 
young—drowned while bathing during the vacation bef, 
what should have been his first term at Oxford. Digby Mag. 
worth Dolben was at Eton with Bridges, and was distinguishy 
even at so early an age by his physical and mental beauty 
and what was obviously a religious genius. He expressaj 
himself in verse that does not succeed in conveying }j 
character or his ecstasy : how could it, at so immature, _ 
stage ? Bridges, in reacting to it, betrays his own approaq 
to poetry, and shows the direction of all his later life-wor 
He says: “our instinctive attitudes towards poetry we, 
very dissimilar, he regarded it from the emotional, and | 
from the artistic side.” That may explain why Bridgy — 
poetry, even his last work in “ The Testament of Beauty’ 
had the quality of plastic art rather than the fuller life ¢ 
poetry as Wordsworth and Shelley conceived it. 

The third of the three friends is Henry Bradley, the philoh 
gist, and last pilot of the great Oxford Dictionary. He is the mat 
interesting and stimulating of the three, and Bridges’ portrait) 
of his magnificent personality is a masterpiece of subtk 
presentation. But all three of the portraits are beautiful 
made in a medium Of prose satisfying to senses and mini 
They remind me not a little of Isaac Walton’s Lives, anj 
that is sufficient praise. RicHarDd Cuvrcs, 
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Two Books on India eT 

Indian Caste Customs. By L. S. S. O’Malley. (Cambriiy e Pp 
University Press. 6s.) fe 

The Song of God: a New Translation of the Bhagavad Git, me af 

By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) fa 

Mr. O'MALLEY, late of the Indian Civil Service, is to be cm ps 


gratulated on a little volume which does more than brig) 
up to date the Abbé Dubois’ famous work : it is a descriptia| 
of the social scene in modern India which no politician a) 
worker in that field can afford to neglect. No one shoul” 
express an opinion about Indian affairs who does not unde-7 
stand something of the caste system ; still less should any” 


young Englishman be permitted to earn his living in Indi ne 
without being acquainted with the ancient and jealowy— Ca. 
guarded customs of the country. Sc 


Caste is by no means the unmixed evil which Mr. Gani 
and some reformers represent it to be. (And even Mr. Gani 
has stated that he would not marry a daughter of his belo 
her caste.) A former Editor of the Spectator, the late Meredit! 


‘ m 
Townsend, believed the caste system to be “a marvello ( 
discovery . . . . which through ages has protected Hint a 
society from anarchy and from the worst evils of industtii co 


and competitive life—it is an automatic poor-law to beg 
with and the strongest form known of trade union.” Th 
present reviewer heartily agrees with this distinguish! 
authority, in spite of the fact that equally high authoritioyy 
hold the contrary opinion. Caste is good, if we believe thi7 
the majority of mankind are happiest doing their duty in thi 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call them! Bii 
this is not to say that “ untouchability ” and the absurd idee 
concerning pollution until recently prevalent in Souther)” 
India were right or justifiable. Caste, like most humay” 
institutions, has its uses and abuses. a 

No doubt the worst features of the system will soon dij_ 
appear. When Mr. Tyndale Biscoe first taught the Brahmi) 
boys in his school to play football the game was stopp” 
That «ay 
forty years ago. Nowadays boys of all castes play football 
the game is very popular and no one dreams of polluti 
through contact with leather. It is the same with # 
touchability. The old scale of distances which outcast” 
were compelled to keep when passing a Brahmin now 68) ~ 
only in a few remote districts of Travancore or Malabar. TH 
Justice party of Madras, led by Sir A. P. Patro, has dot 
much to abolish such absurd distinctions ; and consideratio® — 
of material interest and convenience have done even mor, 
Mr. O'Malley mentions a caste in Bombay which is divide 
into two sections, called the ‘ Londoners’ and ‘ non-La 
doners,’ of which the former consists of those who were & 
communicated for dining with persons who had returned fr 
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Bourn-vita is the 





because — 


the science of diet has leapt 
forward in recent years and 


Bourn-vita is made to an 


up-to-date formula. For instance: 


The method of making Bourn-vita preserves 
practically all the vitamins which science says 
are destroyed by ordinary methods of manu- 
facture. Cadburys preserve both the vitamins 
and the diastase in the malt (which aids 
digestion) by employing a low-temperature 
process. 

Another fact of importance: the delicious- 
ness of Bourn-vita is partly due to the great 
cate taken in selecting the right malt. 
Scientists say that you cannot benefit properly 
from anything whose taste you do not enjoy. 
Therefore, hundreds of malts were experi- 
mented with by Cadburys in order to find 
a malt which, in addition to possessing the 
correct dietetic value had a definitely pleasant 
flavour. 


The formula of Bourn-vita was perfected 
after four years’ intensive research work by 
Cadbury’s research department—one of the 
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most complete of its kind in the world and 
staffed by 16 qualified experts. 


You will discover that Bourn-vita is the 
ideal bedtime beverage for promoting a 
restful night of natural and refreshing sleep ; 
for Bourn-vita embodies the great advances 
in the knowledge of diet which science has 


made during the last few years. 
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Europe, and the latter those who retained their caste honour. 
The laxity of some high castes (Mr. O'Malley continues) has 
become proverbial... ” 

The march of industry and the exigencies of travel, no 
less than the fear of the higher castes that under a demo- 
cratic electoral system they would be swamped by thei™ 
** depressed ”’ fellow countrymen, have led to the relaxation 
of restrictions. This is all to the good. But the caste system 
will remain. It has kept the Hindu race intact through many 
centuries of chaos and confusion and will not disappear in our 
time. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s translation of the Bhagavad Gita 
is also a book which should be in possession of all who have 
to do with India, for the discourse of Krishna to the Charioteer 
is admittedly one of the highest flights of Indian philosophy, 
and in the reviewer's belief one of the sublimest conceptions of 
work and duty, war and peace, love and life, ever formulated 
by the mind of man. Anyone who knows the Gita will recognize 
the aptness of these two passages from Mr. Mukerji’s tho- 
roughbred and well-poised English : 

“viii. 19 and 20. The constellations of life that existed in the 
yesterday of Brahm, merge to-day without volition, Arjuna, into 
tho unmanifest dark and rise again into form, and return again 
into nothingness at the break of to-morrow. But behind these 
immensities of light and darkness is the unfathomed existence which 
riseth not nor setteth, where the rumour of destruction reacheth 
not, nor the sounds and echoes of rebirth.” 

“xviii. 23. An act performed with serenity, without love of 
reward, and with neither taste nor distaste, is indeed of the Spirit. 
But the act of the power-loving is urgent with desire, and foameth 
with effort and conceit.” 


The Gita dictated the main decisions of Mr. Gandhi’s life, 
according to his own confession. It has influenced the mind 
and heart of India for more than fifteen centuries and remains 
to-day the supremest expression of what India has to give to 
the world. Mr. Mukerji has attempted a great task, and has 
succeeded brilliantly. F. YEats-Brown. 


Philosophers and Novelists 


Samuel Butler. By Clara G. Stillman. (Secker. 16s.) 
Zola. By Henri Barbusse. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


“This belief, to which the individualist to-day must cling, 
is that somehow, out of the nettle of mechanism he can pluck 
the flower of freedom, and . . . can yet recreate himself, world 
without end. At this point, of course, the individualist has become 
a symbol, but a symbol from which the actual individual can 
partake in a sort of transubstantiation.” 


PossiBLy, possibly not ! The quotation is from the genera] 
summing up of Butler's philosophy at the end of Mrs. Clara 
Stillman’s book. I give it, not because I desire to discuss its 
truth (assuming that I knew what it meant), but because it 
typifies so precisely the sort of book that Mrs. Stillman 
has written. It is honest, painstaking, sincere and scholarly, 
It sets out the facts, every one of the facts, about Butler’s 
life; it arranges them consecutively in a clear and orderly 
manner, and its comments upon the facts are sane and reason- 
able. 

Mrs. Stillman does not make the common mistake of the 
early phases of the Butler revival of underrating Butler the 
philosopher in order to compensate for an exaggerated respect 
for Butler the novelist. Butler did not care a_row of pins 
about his novel writing ; he even rated Erewhon pretty low, 
although rot so low as its earnings—£62 10s. Erewhon was 
the only one of Butler's books which during his life-tim, 
earned anything at all, so he was very proud of the £62 105, 
But what did seem to him of momentous importance was 
the issue of his controversy with the Darwinists, the issue of 
creative evolution. The universe, he held, was not a machine ; 
evolution not a chance but a deliberate process ; and, holding 
these beliefs, he held too that it was his business in life to 
make the scientists share them. 

The scientists have not yet come round—at least, all of 
them have not ; but they no longer, as Butler’s antagonists 
did, regard science as a sort of revelation by means of which 
the external world is presented to the mind of the scientist 
exactly as it is. ‘I have been trying to paint a picture,” 
Butler wrote in the last chapter of Life and Habit, and Mrs, 
Stillman comments very properly upon the extent to which 
modern scientists have come to share Butler’s view of his and 
their function; ‘the most advanced of modern physicists 


. Butler’s persistent habit of treating human beings as on 
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too,” she points out, have come to realize that they ay 
** painting pictures.” In the same vein Mrs. Stillman rightly 
emphasizes the importance of acquainting oneself with Butlers 7 
biology and philosophy, if one is to get full enjoyment out ¢/ 
his purely literary work. Erewhon and The Way of all Pley 7 
abound with illustrations of the biological thesis—notably 2) 











ganisms contriving to do the best they can with the limita 
means at their disposal. ‘“* His reputation,” she conclude 
“rests only upon a fragment of what he did,” yet “ the ful a. 
significance even of the fragment escapes the reader who hy 
no knowledge . . . of his philosophic works.” ie 

Mrs. Stillman, there is no doubt of it, has written an adm. : 
able book, but it is a very solemn one—as solemn as th 
quotation at the head of this review. Being solemn, inevitabjy 
it leaves something out. The mischievousness of Butler, hj 
delight in shocking the pundits for the sheer fun of the thing 
his high spirits and his impudence—all these slip through th 
meshes.of Mrs. Stillman’s academic net. Samuel Butler spent 
his intellectual fortune in buying penny crackers to py 
beneath the pedestals of the great! All will remember Mf, 
Norman Douglas’ famous description, and it is just thi ” 
concept of Butler—the concept of a little boy cocking snook & 
at the universe and the great—that one would never hay _ 
gathered from Mrs. Stillman’s impeccably Bostonian treatment,” 

Between the earnest, formidable and somewhat gloom 
Zola and the gay, fantastic genius of Samuel Butler there _ 
little enough in common. What they both possessed in high 
measure was the capacity and the will to shock nineteenth 
century society ; and not only the contemporary bourgeois | 
society which was revolted by the naturalism of L’Assomoi’ 
and La Terre, and would have been no less revolted by the 
exposé of family life contained in The Way of all Flesh, ba 
Butler had the heart or possessed the courage to publish it in’ 
the early ’eighties when it was finished, but also contemporay 
literary society. Both were imbued with a contempt for fix’ 
writing as such—a contempt which sprang from a fund 
mental indifference to art as compared with truth. What” 
mattered, each was convinced, was what one said. Providei | 
one cared enough for that, the manner in which one said it |” 
could be left to look after itself. ‘* Look after the sense ani’ 
the sounds will look after themselves ” might have been th 
motto of both men. Listen, for example, to Butler : 

“Men like Newman and Robert Louis Stevenson seem to have) 
taken pains to acquire what they called a style, as a preliminary | 
measure, as something which they had to form before their writing Ee 
could be of any value. I should like to put it on record that I never’ 
took the smallest pains with my style, have never thought about ~ 
it, and do not know or want to know whether it is a style at al” 
or whether it is not, as I believe and hope, just common, simph 
straightforwardness. I cannot conceive how any man can taki 
thought for his style without loss to himself and his readers.” 

Now listen to Zola—or rather to Barbusse summing w 
Zola. 


‘*We must rank Zola amongst the writers who, being more than 
writers, convinced that a truth is a benefit to civilization, stretch oul 7 
their hands to the men of their time.” : 
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Society, Barbusse insists, is sick, and, while it is sick, artists ~ 
have a duty beyond the duty to their art, the duty namely, 
to use their art as an instrument to make society sound. 

‘* Be of some service, be useful to the community of men otherwis | 
than by blessing them with beauty .. . that is the duty which in the § 
chaos of artists will distinguish the new men.” ; 
In this sense literary art should be a kind of journalism. Zoli 
thoroughly agreed, in fact he is hailed by Barbusse as the 
first of the “* new men.” Conceive the atmosphere in whici 
Zola began to write—the atmosphere of Flaubert and tit — 
Goncourts—* there is no subject ; the style is everything,” 
Flaubert is quoted as saying ; and the Goncourts coi 
mented : ‘“ The idea is merely the peg on which to hang 
sonorities’”—and the shock tactics of Zola’s methods will l. 
the better realized. 

M. Barbusse’s book consists of a series of vivid portraits- 
“‘ close-ups”? would be the technical description—of scenes 
either typical or critical in Zola’s life. We see Zola moviti 
into a new house, sitting up all night to write J’accuse, realizin 
his incompetence as a speaker—‘ the arts of writing and 
public speaking, when they exist in the same persons att 
mutually harmful,” comments Barbusse—dominating the 
circle of his literary friends. Barbusse’s view is that Zolas 
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naturalism was a negative creed which should have but did 
not become Socialism. Zola was born too early to be a full- 
blooded Socialist, although in the last few years of his life he 
flirted with Socialism, and some of the sentences quoted from 
Trois Villes read like passages from a Communist manifesto. 
M. Barbusse’s study is written in what the publishers call 
“ vivid, rugged prose.” It may be so, but I for one am fre- 
quently totally at a loss to understand what he means. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


Apes and Men 


Zambezi Interlude. By Vivian Meik. (Philip Allan. 
Congorilla. By Martin Johnson. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
Turse two volumes provide an interesting contrast. Mr. 
Meik went to Nyasaland to assist in the reorganization of the 
railway—in which task he was so successful that he was bom- 
barded by complaints from business men accustomed to the 
good old ways, that “Goods had developed the habit of 
coming up regularly and to time”: but his real interests lay 
outside his work. ‘ Chief of all the things that fascinated me 
was native life,” he writes. Mr. Johnson, on the other hand, 
went out to film gorillas, and apart from a short interlude with 
pygmies in the Ituri Forest this was the chief pre-occupation, 
for which an exceptionally elaborate safari had been prepared. 
His interest in the native comes second—and a very bad 
second at that: to Mr. Meik it provides the chief emotional 
release from his official duties. The two points of view are 
naturally reflected in the books which they have given us. 

Congorilla is an interesting record of an expedition which, 
even if the suggestion that it traversed unknown tribes is not 
strictly founded on fact, at least wandered sufficiently off the 
beaten track to give it an adventitious attraction.» The book 
is a far better one than the monologue of the film led us to 
expect, and despite its exaggerations and occasional bombast 
it is eminently readable, especially when the author leaves the 
pygmies and gets down to his gorillas. About the latter he 
has some real knowledge to impart, and he does it well: of 
the former he knows little and, as he admittedly used “a 
makeshift language ” (the examples of his Swahili both in the 
film and in the book bear this out) he could not by the nature 
of things have got very far with them even if he had wanted 
to do so. His superficial observations indeed had better not 
have been made, as they might induce readers to discredit 
what is really valuable in the book. We refer to such remarks 
as the absence of a sense of religion and ceremonial among the 
pygmies, or ‘* I do not believe that pygmies are dominated by 
emotions as are larger people ’—as if physical size were a 
criterion of emotional content. 

Africa makes a different kind of appeal to Mr. Meik. This 
is not so good a book as The People of the Leaves, in which he 
portrayed the intimate life of a small Indian community. 
There is the same appreciation of beauty and the same delicate 
use of words, but it is possibly just this sense of beauty which 
has “let him down.”’ We feel a certain straining after effect, a 
deliberate attempt to capture something elusive, which 
results in sentimentality or bathos. There are too many 
silent apostrophies conveyed by dots, too many phrases like 
** death dancing on the ends of his big tusks ” or “* the laughter 
that is balanced on the finger-tips of Pathos.” <A little more 
restraint would have been far more convincing. There is, too, 
an exaggeration of incident, of hardship, of danger, which asks 
tqo much of us, and which in the usually bathetic dénouement, 
as, for instance, when he slipped his “ spare automatic into 
Eve's unaccustomed hand,” telling her to keep the last for 
herself, prompts us to levity rather than to the appropriate 
mood of sympathy. Almost he falls into melodrama, and 
overworks his snakes and crocodiles, and mosquitoes, and 
the numerous perils that stalk by night. 

Nevertheless this is a good book, worth reading and worth 
keeping. It is a book which the Portuguese will dislike, if 
they ever read it—and incidentally it gives a_ first-class 
picture of an official’s life, with its discomforts and spells of 
really strenuous work, its occasional ‘ wangles”” and esca- 
pades, its balancing of rival interests, and particularly the 
contrast between British and Portuguese methods, all told 
lightly as a foil to the author's real enthusiasms, which lay in 
the country and its peoples. His descriptions of native life 
are good and he has a sincere regard for them, even when he 
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fails to understand what they are driving at. His account at 
their rituals may be out of perspective through this misunde,. 
standing, as when he writes that “they are simply animg 
crudities in which the incest barrier is raised,” but they ay § 
vivid and hold the reader by their sense of actuality. Mop. 
over, he sees the issues and the problems which confront y 
with a passionate clarity, just because he has to some exten 
got under the black skin and finds it not so black after all, 


“TI am no upholder of backwardness,” (he writes) “ and, fy 7 
my part, love the fleshpots of Egypt and the conveniences thy 7 
western civilization has placed at my disposal, but I do-haty 7 
unfair interference. . . . If only we were able to teach him wha 
he were able to assimilate ... and not to try to force him t) ~ 
learn in a single generation what he has been unable to grag, 
since the dawn of time—the tropics would be a happier place, , ,. 
The people at home, in the smug smallness of their well-ordera 
conventional lives, will wake up one day to the danger of thy 7 
issue at stake in the tropics, but by then it will be too late. Th 
others are waking up now. If only we were just in practice a 
well as in theory, and judged the races according to their ow, | 
standards and not according to ours, it would make everything 
different, for we should have won the greatest prize of all—th 
lever with which to raise the world—Understanding.” 


J. H. Drivenc, 








Some French Novels 


Le Coté de Chelsea. By André Maurois. (N.R.F. 9 frances.) © 

Clément Bellin ou les Amours Aixoises. By Jean-Louis 
Vaudoyer. (Librairie Plon. 12 francs.) : 

La Volupté Eclairant le Monde. By Maurice Dekobra. (Edition 


Baudiniére. 12 francs.) 
L’Amour chez les Soviets. By Louis-Charles Royer. (Ia 


Editions de France. 15 francs.)* 

Le Cété de Chelsea, M. Maurois’ neat essay in, or satire on, the — 
Proustian Convention, is a very slight affair, but as witty as / 
may be expected from M. Maurois. He has allotted to himself 
the réle of a French man of letters visiting England for the 
first time, and he finds in this country almost as much to 
surprise and amuse him as does M. Royer on his trip to the 
U.S.S.R. In the hands of a less practised writer, the joke ; 
might have fallen rather flat, so often has it been exploited © 
But’ M. Maurois is skilled in avoiding the obvious (except | 
when he tells us he mistook a duchess for her own lady’s maid) 
and gives us a picture of England as seen through the eyes ofa | 
supposedly naif Frenchman in which there is much humou [- 
and no malice. om 

Clément Bellin ou les Amours Aixoises appeared in 1918 © 
under the title of Les Permissions de Clément Bellin. It © 
comes, technically, under the heading of war books, but the 
War is merely used as a background, and the central theme is | 
Clément Bellin’s love for a mysterious lady who lived in an | 
exotic pavillon at Aix en Provence, surrounded by negres | 
servants and vivid coloured cockatoos. It was whilst painting 7 
a picture of the pavillon that he caught sight of the owner, 
and was at once captivated ; she appeared to him to be the 
spirit incarnate of her own strange dwelling. For, he said : 
‘* chaque monument est un étre vivant, avec son caractére, son visage, © 


ses moeurs, ses défauts, son ime ... il y a une correspondence | 
secréte entre certains édifices et certains étres humains. J'ai ib 





rencontré en Sicile des hommes dont la stature et le regard m/oblige- 

aient invinciblement & songer 4 l’un des temples de Vile ; et, dans 7 
des souvenirs que je garde comme des bienfaits, je ne détache point 
l'un de l'autre telle femme qui vivait dans la ville od vit aussi tel ~ 
chef-d’ oeuvre d’architecture, et qui en était d’une fagon hallucinants © 
le portrait, le double.” : 

For a while he was content with the memory only of this ~ 
one satisfactory encounter. Then came the War: life at the — 
front brought him to a realization of his loneliness. He wrote | 
to her, begging her to reply, if only in a spirit of charity 
towards a soldier of the War. Her answer was more cordial 
than mere charity demanded, and soon he was invited, whet 
on leave, to come and stay at the pavillon. But the lady 
remained unapproachable and enigmatic. To solve the 
mystery which surrounded her past, to discover the reasot 
for her present mode of life, to win her heart, became thé | 
raisons détre of his existence. 

Were it not for the beauty of the writing, one might be 
inclined to weary of such a minute analysis as M. Vaudoyer 
gives of a love affair which is purely mental. But he describes , 
the baroque pavillon and its strange inhabitants with 4 
simplicity of style which evokes a painting by Gauguin, and 
he has put into this book so much thought that he sustains 








* All these books can be obtained from Librairie Hachette, lf | 
King William Street, W.C. 2. : 
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the reader’s interest until the final démouement, which is un- 
expected and dramatic. 

There is nothing mental about the love affair of M. Dekobra’s 
hero and heroine. Those who have read La Madone des 
Sleepings, and Flammes de Velours will know what to expect : 
they will not be disappointed. 

M. Royer’s knowledge of the technique of the love affair 
as practised in the U.S.S.R. is admittedly first-hand : L’ Amour 
chez les Soviets is written for a French public, and there is 
much that may offend British taste. But his book is full of 
humour, his descriptions of everyday life are vivid, and he 
tells us so much of real importance that all who are interested 
in present-day Russia should read it. 

ROSALIND CONSTABLE, 


Lewis Carroll Again 


The Rectory Umbrella, and Mischmasch. By Lewis Carroll. 
With a Foreword by Florence Milner. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

In such writing as Lewis Carroll's a miss is as good as a mile, 

No “inner” or “ outer” is of any use. You cither hit the 

very centre of the target or you fail utterly. Even in Alice 

one chapter was such a failure. Nothing could be done with 

it; it had to be ruthlessly suppressed. 

These specimens of Carroll's early attempts are, excusably 
enough, almost all failures. In themselves, they are prac- 
tically valueless. We have seen several family magazines, 
which never reached the printing-press, but which are vastly 
better than the Rectory Umbrella, and not inferior to Misch- 
masch. Some of these articles, indeed, we hope are not 
Carroll’s at all, but the performances of other members of his 
family. Those that are obviously his have the interest of 
showing him struggling toward the light, and making expe- 
riments with a shaky prentice-hand. That Lewis Carroll 
would have agreed with us is indicated by the fact that 
nothing in the Umbrella was used by him in any of his later 
works. 

There are signs that his love of playing on words began 
early ; but his first essays in paronomasia were crude enough, 
Thus he bids his readers an ear-nest adicu, from your heart- 
wrung victim. This is a pun upon cars, and is well paralleled 
by a sketch of a “ First ear-ring,” in which a boy is having his 
ear pulled. A slight, but very slight, adumbration of Alice 
may be detected in the lines : 

“And so it fell upon a day, 
That is, it never rose again.” 

The love of mathematical paradox, which was so marked a 
feature in Carroll later in life, is clearly foreshadowed in a 
little jeu-@ esprit proving that a clock which does not go at all 
is better than one which loses a minute a day: for the one is 
right twice every twenty-four hours, while the other is right 
but once in two years. ‘* Keep your eye fixed on your clock, 
and the very moment it is right it will be eight o'clock. 
* But > you say. There, thatll do, reader; the more 
you argue, the further you get from the point.” 

When we come to Mischmasch, which was written when 
Carroll had been at Oxford some years, the general improve- 
ment is manifest. We have here the stanza which became 
the germ of Jabberwocky ; and the Three Voices, which, though 
of no great merit, Carroll thought worthy of publication in the 
Train. Some articles, however, are astonishingly feeble. A 
parody on Dobell’s Tommy's Dead, and some variations 
on Moore’s “I never nursed a dear gazelle’ might have been 
written by Poet Close or Alfred Bunn. 

The main interest of this book, then, as we hinted above, 
is like that we should feel if the admiring parents of Christopher 
Wren had carefully preserved the cathedrals which the future 
architect built with his toy-bricks when a child. 

E. E. KELxLeErTT. 
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Gliickel of Hameln 


The Memoirs of Gléckel of Hamelin. Translated with Inty, 

duction and Notes by Marvin Lowenthal. (Harper. 12s, 64, 
Denrinc the later vears of the seventeenth century the thir 
for glory raged in the feminine breast ; and ladies, who hag 
nothing better to do with their spare time, began to loaq 
posterity with memoirs, biographies and heroical novels. Ip 
France and England societies existed for the purpose of in. 
flaming literary ambition. There was that astonishing ‘on. 
course at the Hétel Rambouillet, imitated at Cardigan by the 
Matchless Orinda and her friends, and there was the re. 
doubtable Duchess of Neweastle who.wrote at all hours, even 


Ja 


PRES 


a 
foreign 





ringing for her secretaries in the middle of the night. Gliicke | 


of Hameln also wrote at night—but for a very different 
reason : 


“In my great gricf and for my heart’s case T begin this book 
in the year of Creation 5451 [1690-91]... . I began writing 
it, dear children, upon the death of your good father, in the hop, 
of distracting my soul from the burdens laid upon it, and th 
bitter thought that we have lost our good shepherd. In this 


way I have managed to live through many wakeful nights, and 7 


springing from my bed shortened the sleepless hours.” 


She is writing the story of her life so that her children may 
know something of their family, and she begs her readers to 
put a good face on her folly in doing so. Her apologies ar 


unnecessary, for on every page of her work she shows herself 


a born writer. Her memoirs with their quiet domestic in. 
teriors, their orderly pageant of births, marriages and deaths, 
and their flashes of shrewd humour suddenly illuminating a 
little scene of common life, have the quality of the Dutch 
painting of her period. 

Gliickel came of a persecuted community of German Jews 
living in Hamburg, small merchants, their lives well grounded 
on the rock of money, family and religion. They all trusted 
in the Lord, and the Lord spoke through the clink of gold 
Reichsthalers. ‘* As for my father,” she writes, “* no man had 
greater trust in God, and if it had not been for the gout, he 
would have further increased his fortune.” And when the first 
question put to a man in the next world is whether he was 
* faithful in his business,” to make as much money before enter- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven is plainly then his duty. Gltickel’s 
husband, though as faithful in this respect as every other 
member of his race, was at the same time * the perfect pattem 
of a pious Jew,” and his piety was not always very well-timed. 
“If he were praying in his room and someone came to 
fetch him forth where something could be bought up cheap, 
neither I nor any servant in my whole house would have the 
heart to go to him and speak of it.” Sometimes he missed 
bargains in this way, and then Gliickel tells us that in 
human weakness she ‘could no longer contain herself.” 
Chayim was of finer mould than his practical bourgeois wile, 
but there was a true affection between them and his tender 
ness for her is shown in many passages of the memoirs. Thus 
in the amusing account of her first sea-voyage, she writes : 

“ We entered our little room where we found two benches whieh 
served for lying down. My husband now said to me, ‘ Gliiekelchen 
stretch yourself nicely on a bench, and I will cover you warm and 
snug. Take good care not to stir, only lie still and the sea will 
not disturb you.” I had never crossed the Dollart, but my husband 
had time and again, and he knew what to do. I did as he told 
me and lay quite still, The weather was bad, the winds wer 
contrary, and the ship tossed so that everyone on board turned 
deathly sick and—pardon the expression——puked.” 


Her memoirs are delightful because of their complete free 
dom from affectation, whether literary or sentimental. Not 
** trying to write,” and with apparently no interest in litera: 
ture, she has left us a book that is not only a truer mirror 
of her time, but something that is in every way more readable 
than the baroque literary monuments of those high-born 
ladies who wrote for glory. 

Prive THenprrson. 


———— 
— 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tue SrecTAtoR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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FRENCH—SPANISH ASHRIDGE 


on GERM AN—ITALIAN THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE 
thins (Also ( ourses sim Afrikaans and Urdu.) EARLY WEEK-END COURSES, 1933 
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“By: L. A; 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


Try the Sky. 
On ‘the Hill. 
The, Frightened Lady. By Edgar Wallace. ‘(Hodder and Stough- 


By Francis Stuart. 
By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. 


ton. 7s. 6d.) 
Pacific. By Robert Carse. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
The Story of a Light Lady. By Shaw Desmond. 


Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
The Martyr. By Liam O'Flaherty. 7s. 6d.) 


(Werner 
(Gollancz. 


A CHARACTER in one of Mr. Maurice Baring’s novels remarked 
that: certain religious truths, being humanly inexpressible, 


were none the worse for being represented in simple or even” 


in childish form. To this fact we owe the existence of parables. 
There are, moreover, parables which will net-bear-interpreta- 
tion, for the terms in which the truth is stated are in them- 


selves a part of the truth. The same holds good of poetic and: 


romantic truths. We cannot interpret or paraphrase a poem 
without loss, because it is the only way of saying something 
which must 6therwise go unsaid. The language is a part of 
the message: the scenes or. gestures which inspire the 
mind to perceive poetic and romantic truth are unique, and 
inseparable from the truth perceived. Mr. Stuart’s novel, 
Try the Sky, is an allegory combining spiritual and poetic and 
romantic truths, and I am not going to try and interpret it. 
It has four chief characters. The-narrator is a young Irishman 


with experience of flying. He and the girl he loves, Carlotta, 
join in a voyage up the Danube with two strangers. Carlotta, 


whose senses are tuned beyond the ordinary pitch, believes 
suffering ‘to be the only ultimate reality in life. She first 
fears, then welcomes, love. The strangers are Beltane, a 
simple, worldly creature, and a Red Indian girl named Butter- 
cup. The party land in a city, where Carlotta, trying to save 
the life of a hunted Nazi, is accidentally shot. The doctor 
who attends her turns out to be the inventor of a wonderful 
aeroplane, and invites the four to accompany him upon her 
maiden flight. They set off on what promises to be an un- 
paralleled spiritual adventure. Its conclusion tests the nar- 
rator’s wisdom to the full: but he has learned something which 
enables him to bear with equanimity the change from a 
voyage of mystery and illimitable hope to a breakdown in an 
old car upon a wet road in Kildare. 

,Mr. Stuart’s message readers must be left to hear in his 
own words. In a brief introduction Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
pronounces the book to be of profound spiritual significance 
to the modern world. 
cance is that a young novelist of genius has emerged who is 
concerned with spiritual problems. For the moment, how- 
ever, I think that Mr. Stuart’s chief message is to himself, 
He is struggling to evolve a speech which shall enable him to 
say what is inhim to say. His voice is not yet quite definitely 
his own : there are echoes of other writers. Moreover, parts 
of the book are tentative and experimental. When he suggests 
that the mysticism of earth, as represented by Buttercup, is 
antagonistic to the mysticism of romantic love, he seems to be 
confusing the mysticism of earth with the mysticism of-the 
savage ; which is quite a different thing. To sink into ‘the 
‘arth, to become one with tree and stone, is not destructive 
of romantic love. There is, in a real sense, no difference 
between people and places : the body is the ** place ” of the 
soul. Such considerations, however, are outside the scope of 
a brief review, the business of which is to state that Mr. 
Stuart's tale is very beautifully told and to suggest that, if 
he can perfect the speech he needs, he may well be the man we 
are looking for. 

‘In sharp contrast, Mr. Gibbs brilliantly presents to us the 
everyday. His hill is part of a suburb near London. _ Its 
spacious days are over. The elms in the park are felled 
(though a few remain, as the last chapters show) ; the land is 
dotte d with “ desirable residences,’ and the last flower of the 
Squire’ s line has been given in marriage to a descendant of 
those who humbly served his ancestors. III at ease, she turns 
her face towards an alien sunshine. She has fallen in love 
with her father-in-law’s ne’er-do-weel adopted son, and when 
Stephen comes home early from the office with one of his 
bilious attacks, the fat is in the fire. The story of old Samuel 
Hollidy and his kith and kin is only one of the threads which 
Mr. Gibbs has here entwined for our delight. There are, 


Fiction 


What is certainly of profound signifi- - 





a. STRONG. 





besides, the story of the schoolmistress, the bank clerk, the 
girl pianist whom Samuel befriended, the girl who was Boing 
to have a baby, and her young man, whose problems were y, 
drastically solved by the elm tree. Out of them all Mr. Gibjy 
has constructed an ingenious and excellent story. On the Hi 
is one of the few modern novels of which one can say that jt 
might with advantage have been longer. 

Three books follow of which the central character is a lady, 
The novel which is here presented to us as Edgar Wallac; 
last rings down a splendid curtain on a wonderful career, 4; 
‘the whole point of a thriller is that one shall know nothing oi 
the story beforehand, I cannot summarize it here. It baffl” 
me completely, of course, and the ending was a complete ay 
‘convincing surprise. What. seems especially noteworthy 
about it, apart from the appalling ingeniousness of its o. 
struction, is the fact that it hinges upon character as muchy 
upon sheer circumstance. Those two American footmen, fy ( 
instance. .... The lady had every excuse for being. frighteng, — ( 

So, for that matter, had the central character of Pacific, | 
would never have believed that a single woman could hay 
produced such an effect upon a number of men. — Havin’ 
safely laid down Mr. Carse’s story, I again do not believe it; by 
I had to believe it for as long as Pacific was in my hank 
Lucia was discovered when the boat on which she had stows) a 
herself away was only a short distance from the South Ameriei | 
port, but, owing to an inconvenient revolution, the captain i 
could not. put back. He confined her to a cabin, and’ mos” 

Still, before th 























of the crew never even set eyes upon her. 
voyage was over, there were two attempted murders, ani 
sundry other deeds of violence ; and the morale and routin : 
of the entire ship was upset. The captain was worse affected 
ithan anybody. Mr. Carse has drawn him very skilfully, ashe 
has Henig and Larry, the only men to be kind to Luci 
without a motive. Pacific takes some time to make it’ 
effect, but Mr. Carse gets there in the end. He has a curiow)— 
passion for things that flap and flop and slop and slap ati 
clatter. Even people’s caps make a slapping sound whe 
they put them on; and as for stewards emptying buckets! ... 
Mr. Shaw Desmond is neither an exact nor a subtle write, 
but he knows his job, and his new novel is in some ways wu: 
deniably impressive, The prostitute with the heart of gol 
who sells herself for the sake of her ailing child, is not one i 
my favourite characters in fiction, and I would rather hav E 
heard Florrie’s Cockney aecent with my own ears than wit! 
Mr. Desmond's. All the same, I was unable to leave the boo 
until I had finished it. Florrie was a chorus girl, and, despil 
numerous temptations, a good girl too. It was hardship tha 
brought her down, not because of what it meant for hersel 
but for little Artie, who at six could neither walk nor speek 
Between him and her love for Anstruther Dalrymple, Flom 
had no chance. Anstruther is as pretty a portrait of a scoun 
drel as I can call to mind,and many of the subsidiary chara 
ters, including the genteel Ethel, are well drawn. Mr. Desmoni ty 
flinches from nothing, and his story is decidedly not for th) 
squeamish. The ingredients of tragedy are here, but, thougiy 
impressed, we are unmoved. Everything in the story mig? 
well have happened to such a girl as Florrie, but Florrie herselfi/ 
an abstraction, and the story therefore is a compelling treatit” 
on the horrors of prostitution rather than a work of art. 
No one who has read these columns will doubt the who] 
heartedness of my admiration ‘for Mr. O'Flaherty. In vivid] 
objective writing he has no superior to-day, ‘and some of li 
short stories are among the finest of our time. He has writté” 
fine novels, too; but his newest, The Martyr, finds him om\> 
occasionally at his best. Its main theme is the coming () 
the “‘ Staters ” to a small town in the south-west of Irelaiy 
one day in 1922, and their easy defeat of the handful 0) 
Irregulars who tried to hold it against them. The fightitty 
scenes are without exception excellently dong, and throughol 
there are flashes of the authentic O'Flaherty : but Brit) 
Crosbie is too weak a character to hold a book together, ot! 
matter much, whatever happened to him, and the end of tht 
story I found frankly incredible. The Martyr is abundant 
worth reading, for the sake of the good scenes in it ; but 
is a disappointment after Skerrett. 
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One Motor Kitchen 
can serve six poor 
districts all in a 
morning’s work 


O the chilled, poverty-stricken and 
despairing, the provision of hot 
dim Nourishing food is more than a 
kindness. It is a very necessary social 


~ service. The Salvation Army’s 


MOTOR FOOD KITCHENS 


are brightening darkened homes and help- 
oretk ing to keep sickness at bay in densely 


' populated centres. 








Last Winter ten travelling kitchens oper- 
ated for over three months and supplied 
50,000 hot meals. 

The need this year is even greater, and it 
is earnestly desired to extend this plan of 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 
£250 buys a motor food kitchen, and more 
are urgently needed. Will you kindly help 
to extend and maintain this special effort ? 


Owthiies onder nance THE SALVATION ARMY 


will be gratefully received by 


General Higgins, 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

















FRAGMENTS 


Educational © Other 
By Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Bart. 


6 = Net 


Essays, mostly on Education —elementary, 
secondary and_ technical- written over 
a period of half a century 


London: The C,. W. Daniel Co. 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 




















In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


€ 

No. 515. JANUARY, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

Lorp Oxrorp anv Asguirn. By Rossetti’s MARRIAGE. By W. H. 
ALGERNON CFCIL, CHESSON. 
ren CIATION: INDIAN AND A SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY Bar- 
OTHERWISE By F, B. RISTER. By Sir Francis Gore, 
Brapiey-Brrr. <G.in 

Movrern Sccivrere anp tae | Cnampacnr. By Sir Ian 
poe By Sir ReGInaLp Matcoim, K.C.M.G. 

T LOMFIELD, R.A, ARMAMENTS AND Britisu PRES 
mE Revorr Acainst Tuitne. TIGE. By IGnattus PHAYRE. 
By R. F. Narrer. Exit tHE Dopy-Snatcuers. By 
- Governess. By Exizasetn S. Woop. 

rT. TaLpanr, C.H, ArtTHUR JAMES BaLFouR AND 
HE Manpates tN SyRIA AND Rosert Morant. By Mrs. 
I ALESTINE. By Dovctas V. EpcGar DuGpaLe, 

FF, Some Recent Books, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 











SONATA TOTS 
Theory of the Credit Standard 


By Hans Guucxstapt. 15s. 


The author of this work maintains that the 
present world crisis is due to monetary causes, and 
that the solution lies in a monetary system with an 
entirely new theoretical basis. His book outlines the 
fundamental principles of a monetary system which 
will meet the needs of the new age. 


Some Aspects of Indian 
Foreign Trade, 1757-1893 


By Icnatius Durca Parsuap, M.A. 12s. 


Epwarp Txompson in the Spectator: “It is a pleasure to 
read a book on Indian economics as free from polemic as 
Dr. Parshad’s. He is one of a growing band of Indians who 
write with such detachment as few historians of any country 
attain when handling national affairs, ... He touches on not 
a few points of angry argument, but keeps restraint through- 
out, and is able to remember that other ages had different 
ideas and different standards from those of to-day.” 


UOT CTTTc 


In the press 


British Public Expenditure 
1921-1931 
By Josern Sykes, M.A., Head of the 
Department of Economics, University 
College, Exeter. 15s. 


This book surveys national and local expenditures 
during the decade 1921-31; analyses the economic 
and social effects induced by the marked expansion 
of public expenditure in this period compared with 
1913-14; critically appraises the results of the change 
in policies; and contains suggestions for future 
policy concerning taxation and expenditure, 


P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 
+ 14 Gt. Smith St., Westminster §— 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 


WILL YOU HELPP 
Patron H.M. THE KING. 


President: Admiral of the Fleet SER ROGER KEYES, Bartt., 
G.C.B., ete. 





Rankers: Secretary: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mavor, Esq. 


i CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


























“SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 
(£6,000 RECEIVED TO DATE.) 

THE OLD “ ARETHUSA”~ TRAINING SHiP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 

UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. f 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Current Literature 


NATURE BY DAY 
By Arthur R. Thompson 

Mr. Thompson’s Nature by Day (Nicholson and Watso, 
12s. 6d.) is a succinct account in broad detail of the vation 
species of British fauna which can be observed in the daytin 
Two-thirds of the book is devoted to birds considered accordin, a 
to their habitat, and the remainder to mammals, reptiles 
a few fishes (excluding, however, the trout), butterflies and ae 
moths, and other diurnal invertebrates. The volume iby 2 
useful working outline for the young naturalist, and g Vat : 
amount of first-hand information, illustrated by Many 2 
admirable photographs, is crammed into its 158 pages, This 
necessarily brief treatment entails a certain measure y 
dogmatism, but most observers would hardly agree thy” 
terns’ eggs “‘ are difficult to find,” nor that the cuckoo “ bey 
considerable resemblance to the kestrel.”” Would it not } 
nearer the truth to say that the resemblance is rather 4 
the sparrowhawk, into which, according to certain oj 
fashioned country-folk, the cuckoo turns during the winte. 
time? Nor can it be quite agreed that “ as a breeding speriy 
the eider is uncommon.” The bird nests in many _plag 
from the Farnes up to the north of Scotland. The auth; 
attitude to noxious fauna (if any can be so described) j) 
nicely balanced : he believes that the stoat does more goj 
than harm, but he would exterminate that American interlope,| 
the grey squirrel. Mr. Thompson notes that ‘ there is mo 
real interest in wild life to-day,” and such books as his 
much to further it. 2 


PAGAN TRIBES OF THE NILOTIC SUDAN 

By C. G. and B. Z. Seligman F 

This is the second volume of a series planned to cover th” 
ethnology of Africa, and we may say at once that it will pry 
invaluable, not only to the professional anthropologist, bi 
also to all those whose work takes them to the southen| 
Sudan in any capacity whatsoever. Much of the field coverd 7 
by this imposing volume has been studied personally by the 
authors, and their own researches have been supplementel 
both by first-hand information provided by residents and by 
the publications of early explorers and administrators. Som | 
twenty tribes come under review, and the close analysis « 
their beliefs and customs will, as Sir Harold MacMichad 
writes in a brief introduction, “‘ prove a godsend to th > 
administrator, for his need to understand more fully th 
politico-religious outlook of the tribes committed to his char: © 
has been constantly before the authors.” The preliminay 
conspectus, in which the various cuitural trends and the clus 
to racial origins are fully considered, serves to knit togethe 
the more individual treatment of the subsequent chapter 
and should prove to be of exceptional interest. It on 7 
remains to say—since a critical review lies outside the scopy) 
of this notice—that the facts and deductions are both lucidy 
and agreeably presented, the production (Routledge, 423) 7 
is attractive, and the text is embellished by an unuswy 
number of plates and line drawings. A map and an inday 
complete an excellent volume. 


THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOL-BOYS’ WHO’S WHO 
SERIES —ETON 

We cannot honestly say that we think that this large an 
expensive volume (published by the St. James’s Press, £2 2) 
is necessary : so much of it is to be found elsewhere. But i 
appears to be very well put together on the lines of Blacks 
Who’s Who; 7.e., all facts and no opinions. It claims to be: 
record of public services, and as such it is a proud one. [tify 
accurate, but we fail to discover exactly what age or degreed yt” 
merit gives a title to mclusion, and we are surprised at one et) 
two exclusions. It is said to be a record of Old Etoniany” 
* now living,” but there is honourable record of some wii) 
were killed in the War. The compilers are scholarly enoug] 
to have followed carefully the spelling of the Oaford Dictionay 
and the “usage” laid down by Mr. Fowler. There is 
portrait of the founder and a fine historical and hortatoy) 
preface by Dr. Edward Lyttelton. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 
A New Roman Road Ee 
A new Roman road is seldom found in England, so tit) 
Mr. Ivan B. Margary’s fortunate dscovery of such a rowy 
south of Edenbridge and through Ashdown Forest deserv@ 
attention. The seventy-third volume of Sussex Archacologis 
Collections, published by the Sussex Archaeological Sociey 
(Cambridge, Heffer), contains Mr. Margary’s full ai” 
scholarly report on the road, with maps, diagrams and phot’ 
graphs. He shows that the Roman road already tract 
from West Wickham to Edenbridge was continued southwat 
through rough country to the neighbourhood of the Roma 
ironworks near Mareslield, It is about twenty yards Wie” 
and for many miles it is constructed of slag from the ironworks 
At one place he was told that the local residents had notice] 
that trees ina certain valley were apt to be struck by lightailjgy 
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He found that the lost road, now a solid mass of iron slag, ran 
through the valley and naturally attracted the lightning. 
Hitherto no traces of Roman occupation had been found in 
Ashdown Forest. Mr. Margary’s research has now shown 
how the Romans reached their ironworks; they solved the 
roblem of transport-more successfully than the Wealden 
jronworkers of later ages. The London end of the road must 
have been at New Cross Gate ; its continuation to the south 
coast may yet be traced. In the same well-edited volume are 
a detailed account by Mr. Winbolt of the important Roman 
villa at Southwick, a note by Mr. Salmon on the attractive 
littie church at Bramber, and several papers on prehistoric 
sites. ‘The Sussex Archaeological Society, with its 1,250 
members, is to be congratulated on such excellent work, 


IMAGINARY WORLDS 
By Paul Bloomfield 

In this work, Imaginary Worlds, (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. Bloomfield has made a survey of fourteen “ representative 
Utopias ” from the ideal state of Plato to Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
Brave New World, but the sub-title of the book, “ The 
Evolution of Utopia,” is misleading ; for Mr. Bloomfield is 
concerned to show, not how one ideal arose out of another, 
but in what way each is unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of an ordinary intelligent human being. This he does 
with some good sense, a little prejudice, and considerable 
literary grace, arriving finally at the conclusion that “* personal 
clashes, jealousies,” &e. ... “ will attend the life of the 
community until man ceases to be human,” although it is 
possible to imagine a better state than the present. This 
somewhat unsensational conclusion, however, does not 
represent the book fairly. It has considerable charm. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE IN. THE HUDSON’S 
BAY TERRITORY 
By John M’Lean 

The Champlain Society of Toronto, which does admirable 
work by printing good editions of the eriginal sources of 
Canadian history, has issued a reprint, carefully edited by 
Mr. W. S. Wallace, of John M’Lean’s Notes of a Twenty-five 
Years’ Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory. M’Lean, a 
high-spirited Highlander from Mull, entered the service in 
January, 1821, and left it after a dispute with the Governor 
of Rupert’s Land in 1845. He was stationed first among the 
Indians near Ottawa, later in British Columbia, and after- 
wards near Hudson’s Bay and in Ungava among the Eskimo. 
He made a pioneer journey across Labrador and discovered 
the Great Falls, which are much higher than those of Niagara, 
but less spectacular. M’Lean’s account of his experiences is 
of great interest, though he was probably unfair to his 
employers. It helps one to realize what a wilderness Western 
Canada was less than a century ago. Writing in 1849, after 
his retirement, M’Lean advocated the withdrawal of the 
Company’s charter in the interests of the Indians. But he 
had no idea that within a generation the prairies would be 
attracting white settlers and that a railway would be under 
construction. He knew the Far West as it had always been. 


THE FLINT MINERS OF BLACKPATCH 
By J. H. Pull 

Sir Arthur Keith commends The Flint Miners of Blackpatch, 
by Mr. J. H. Pull (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d.) as a 
valuable piece of original research, and he is unquestionably 
right. Ten years ago Mr. Pull discovered on the Sussex 
Downs to the west of Cissbury Ring the filled-up shafts of 
rehistoric flint mines and, with his friend, Mr. C. E. Sainsbury, 
e spent the leisure of years in digging them out. His book 
gives a clear and detailed account of what was found. The 
mines were worked by, or under the control of, the late 
Neolithic people who buried their dead in round barrows 
between 2,000 and 1,000 B.c. The miners drilled the chalk 
with the antlers of deer and showed skill in making shafts 
and passages. They had no metal objects and there is no 
trace of woven materials. They had domesticated the ox, 
the pig and the sheep. Mr. Pull and his colleague excavated 
in all seven shafts, twelve barrows and several pit-dwellings, 
so that the text and drawings are based on a substantial 
amount of evidence. From the study of shells found in the 
shafts it is inferred that the Downland climate was wetter 
then than it is now—an interesting example of the unexpected 
Tesults to be obtained from scientific digging. 


LAST MEN IN LONDON 
By Olaf W. Staplcdon 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of Mr. Stapledon’s 
fantasia, Last Men in London (Methuen. 7s. 6d.), which is 
Similar to his Last and First Men. Wis fancy is not his 
strongest point, being both crude and turgid, nor does his theme 
serve to display any particular brilliance of style. His 
chief quality, which may be considered a defect or a virtue, is a 
painstaking and didactic lucidity, and an extreme patience in 
making lists of the obvious. ‘The fragments of human story 
which are interspersed with these lists and extravagances are 
hot remarkable and are presented quite frankly in the style 

of what used to be called “ object lessons.” 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Banker on War Debts 


I CONSIDER that, in every sense of the word, the speech 
delivered by Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank, at the annual gathering of sharcholders 
of that institution last Thursday, was a great one. It 
marked the commencement of the series of annual bank 
meetings this year, and I fancy that on both sides of the 
Atlantic the observations of Mr. Goodenough with 
regard to War Debts will not only be read with profound 
interest, but will, also, have the effect of producing 
some sound and clear thinking upon the fundamentals 
underlying the problem of indebtedness to the United 
States in so far as such indebtedness is connected with 
War obligations. 

I should like to touch upon some of the many subjects 
to which Mr. Goodenough referred in his speech, such, 
for example, as his reference to some signs of improve- 
ment in the industrial situation here and also to the 
unfair propaganda which is being waged in some quarters 
concerning bankers’ charges, but to do so might be to 
divert attention from his reference to the problem of War 
Debts, and, therefore, I prefer to confine my comments 
to that portion of Mr. Goodenough’s speech. 

Facts, Nor SENTIMENT. 

In some quarters considerable stress is laid, and is 
rightly laid, upon the equity of the War Debts to America. 
It is pointed out that the debts were, for the most part, 
incurred after the United States came into the War and 
were concerned with meeting expenditure for the War in 
which although America had actually declared war 
against Germany, she had to trust her Allies to hold the 
field until she was ready to send her forces, which, as we 
know, was not until towards the end of the conflict. But 
while, no doubt, fully appreciative of this particular 
argument in the War Debts controversy, Mr. Goodenough 
at the outset of his remarks expressed his opinion that 
the problem of War Debts could be best approached “ as 
a question of facts and not of sentiment.” It hinges, 
he said, “upon the effect of payment both upon the 
debtor and the creditor and what in the long run would 
be the best for each.” Referring to the contracts con- 
nected with the funding of the debt, the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank approved of our payment last December, 
but he added : 

“T certainly believe that the City of London would regard it as an 
unreasonable suggestion that, although it is clearly understood by 
all that there is to be a free and compleie discussion upon the whole 
question of the payment of War Debts and the consequences if they 
are paid, yet pending the discussion and pending a satisfactory settle 
ment acceptable to all, the next instalment must be paid, and the 
next, and the next, no matter how long the discussions may be 
prolonged. I do not think that would be reasonable or right. . . . 
I feel that the United States will realize that Great Britain should 
not pay any further instalment until the whole matter has been 
discussed and an agreement for a final settlement has been reached. 
Dae There must be some finality upon a question which so vitally 
affects the present and future conditions of the whole world.” 

FUNDAMENT? L Facts. 

Concerning this question of whether Britain should or 
should not meet the June instalment on the War Debts 
to the United States if no settlement has previously been 
reached, there may be differences of opinion, but there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the important funda- 
mental principles which, the Chairman of Barclays Bank 
maintained, should govern the whole consideration of 
this problem of War Debts. After showing the impos- 
sibility of a long continuance by Britain of payments 
of War Debts in gold, and after pointing out that the 
only alternative to payment in gold is payment in goods, 
Mr. Goodenough proceeded to demonstrate the complete 
failure of the United States to realize what was involved by 
her change over from a Debtor to a Creditor country. 
The point is a most important one, for, carefully con- 
sidered, it goes to the root of many of the causes of world 
depression, and, moreover, unless the truth is perceived 
and is acted upon, that depression must almost necessarity 
continue indefinitely. 

PreE- AND Post-War Conpitions. 

When before the War the United States was a great 

debtor country and had large sums to pay to her creditors, 
‘ (Continued on page 109.) 
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THE AMERICAN DEBT 





MR. F. C. GOODENOUGHW’S SPEECH 





THe thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
was held on Thursday, January 19th, at Southern House, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4, Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will call 
upon the Secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certificate 
of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance-sheet that 
has been submitted to you. 

Tho Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume 
that, in accordance with your usual custom, it will be your wish that 
the report and accounts shall be taken as read. 

Before proceeding to deal with the ordinary business of the 
meeting, and to give you my views upon the present financial 
situation, I wish to refer, with much regret, to the loss which the 
Bank has sustained through the death of our Director, Sir William 
Edgar Nicholls, which took place in October last. Sir William 
Nicholls, besides being a Director of Barclays Bank, was also a 
member of the Board of our Dominion, Colonial and Overseas Bank. 

Since the last annual general meeting, the Board have elected 
Mr. William Favill Tuke, who was formerly Vice-Chairman, to be 
Deputy-Chairman of the Bank, in the place of tho late Sir Herbert 
Hambling, Bart., and they have elected Mr. Hugh Exton Seebohm 
and Mr. Edwin Fisher as Vice-Chairmen, Mr. Fisher having been 
elected to a seat on the Board during the year, upon relinquishing 
his postion as a General Manager. 

THE Prorir anp Loss Account. 

The net profit of the Bank for the year ended December 31st last, 
after providing fully for all bad and doubtful debts not already 
provided for and making provision also for contingencies, amounted 
to the sum of £1,574,012 16s. 5d., to which has to be added the sum 
of £565,950 Os. 5d. brought forward from the previous year, making 
a total of £2,139,962 16s. 10d. The profit for the past year, there- 
fore, shows a considerable falling off, being approximately £220,000 
less than for the preceding year. This reduction in profit is due, 
to a very great extent, to the low rates which have prevailed in the 
London money market, particularly during the last six months of 
the year. Advances have also declined, the reduction between 
January and June being about £4} millions and between June and 
December approximately £14} millions. This reduction in interest 
rates and in advances is largely the result of the general depression 
and is common to other monetary centres throughout the world. 

Out of the profit for the year the Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of the usual dividends of 10 per cent. per annum on the * A” 
shares and 14 per cent. per annum on the ** B” and “ C” shares, 
subject to income tax, involving a net amount of £1,562,202 2s. Od., 
and leaving a sum of £577,760 14s. 10d. to be carried forward. 

I feel that it is necessary to point out to the sharcholders that 
some time may elapse before there will bo a marked improvement 
in business and more healthy monetary conditions, and, should, 
therefore, the conditions prevailing last year be continued, it might 
be found advisable in the interests of the Bank to make some reduc- 
tion in dividend in tho future. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable results of the past year as 
regards ordinary banking profits, I am pleased to say that through 
the higher prices prevailing for Government securities, the Bank 
has been able to realize some of its investments at a profit, which 
profit has been used to strengthen our internal reserves. The 
proceeds of the investments sold have enabled us to support the new 
issues of securitics made by the Government to replace the Govern- 
ment loans paid off. Our investments in British Government 
securities, at the present time, as you will see from the balance- 
sheet, stand at a very high figure. 

THe Expansion oF CREDIT. 

The low rates for money to which I have referred, and the easy 
monetary conditions have been very favourable for the Government, 
both as regards the price at which the increased issues of Treasury 
Bills have been placed, and also for tho carrying through by the 
Government of the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan and 
other Government debt. The credit expansion necessary for these 
operations has, to a very considerable extent, resulted from the 
fact that, during the past year, the Bank of England made substantial 
epee of gold from time to time, and by the middle of December 

1ad added about £184 millions to its existing stocks. As is the caso 

when securities are bought by the Bank of England, the money paid 
for the gold was eventually received by the Commercial Banks and 
—_ by them to the credit of their accounts with the Bank of 
ngland, where it formed the basis of fresh credit, which the 
Commercial Banks utilized in increasing their holdings of Treasury 
Bills and other Government securities, thus helping to create the 
easy conditions which have prevailed in the money market. 
Between November, 1931, and November, 1932, the balances of 
the London Clearing Banks with the Bank of England, plus the 





cash held in their own tills, increased by £20 millions, whilst uring : 
the same period their deposits rose by £192 millions. i 


BANKERS’ CHARGES. 

There has been a good deal of ill-informed criticism lately up 
tho subject of bankers’ charges, to which I should like to make sony 
reference. 

It should bo borne in mind that the banking system of thj 
country is not only far cheaper, but also more efficient than that ¢ 
any other country in the world, and that it has contributed large), 
to creating the position which Great Britain holds as a great con. 
mercial centre. It has also been due principally to the low raty 
which the banks in this country charge, that it has been foun 
practically impossible to establish fresh banks for specific branche 
of business, for example, Land Banks in this country, or to can 
them on with success, because of their inability to compete with th 
low rates charged by the already existing British banks. 

The charges made by banks must necessarily vary in every cass, 
according to tho surrounding circumstances and the credit of th 7 
customer, as well as the liquidity of the advance, the period of tim 7 
for which it is required, and the security offered. sa 

The Bank’s first consideration is the safe employment of the / 
funds entrusted to it, of which it regards itself as trustee, and th 
preservation at all times of the necessary degree of liquidity, in th 
form of cash, money at call and short notice, bills, &c., so as to 
enable it to meet any calls which may be made upon it. Funds » 
employed earn very low rates of interest, and, in fact, during th 
past year it has been almost impossible to use them profitably, | 

The expenses of the Bank at all times receive the most careful 7 
attention of the directors and general managers, but, as tho shan. | 
holders will readily understand, it is not easy to bring about very | 
quickly a readjustment of expenditure to keep pace with the rapid — 
change in business and monetary conditions such as has lately taken 
place, more especially in view of the continued inercase in th 
Bank’s business. 

If you will turn to the balance-sheet, you will observe that th 
deposits with the Bank have had a most remarkable increa» 
during the year, the total now in_ the _ balance-shett, 
£381,846,609 18s. 5d., being £46,281,465 19s. Id. higher than o 
December 31st, 1931, when they stood at £335,565,143 19s. 44 
On the other side of the balance-sheet, our cash in hand and with 7 
the Bank of England, together with balances with other British 
banks and cheques in course of collection, has risen from £57 millions 7 
a year ago to £62} millions, the ratio to liabilities on deposits being [ 
16.3 per cent. Money at call and short notice amounts to £24} 7 
millions, against £21} millions, and the ratio is 6.5 per cent., whilst 7 
bills discounted stand at £66} millions, the figure for last year being J 
£40? millions. The proportion of the total of our liquid assets to 7 
our liabilities on deposits is 40.2 per cent., which, I think you wil | 
agree, is a highly satisfactory position. ‘ 

Our ‘‘ Premises Account ’’ shows a considerable increase over the 7 
figure for last year, due principally to the purchase of variow | 
freehold portions of our head office property, formerly held on leas. 7 
The work i: making good progress and this property will stand in 7 
our books at a figure not very greatly in excess of what we an] 
advised is the site value of the property exclusive of buildings. Ow 
head office property is now almost entirely our own freehold. 


Tue INDustTRIAL SITUATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

There are some slight signs of improvement at home in a numbet 
of our industries, and also in the prices of certain agricultural pm F_ 
duce. The causes of this improvement are not yet clearly estab: 7 
lished, but there is a somewhat better feeling in regard to the future 
Unfortunately, whatever may be the underlying causes, the im — 
provement may, at the outset, be accompanied by an increase of 7” 
unemployment, as the many steps being taken to effect economy 2 F 
production proceed. ¥ 

In my opinion, the smaller industries are likely to show improve | 
ment first, especially those where thero are fewer labour restriction / 
and a greater personal contact between the employer and tht! 
employed, who between them can do more towards bringing about} 
a real and lasting recovery than can be achieved as the result d7- 
measures in the direction of the introduction of monetary change | 
based upon theory and not upon all that constitutes the humal > 
and personal element. I am convinced that, so far as this country 7 
is concerned, a policy of inflation would be productive of great evil | 
and would offer no solution to the unemployment problem. It 
would tend to raise internal prices and costs of production and 
thereforo lessen our ability to scll our goods abroad, eventually! 
bringing about further exchange depreciation. 
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THE AMERICAN DEBT. 

I now propose to refer to the question of the Amorican War Debt 
and the American economic position, which prosent problems mom 
grave than any others now overhanging tho world. ae 
The problem of War Debts is best approached as a question oF 
facts and not of sentiment. It hinges upon the effect of payment 
both upon the debtor and tho creditor and what, in the long mu) 
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would be the best for each. There never has been any question, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, as to whether she will fulfil her 
eontracts or not. The fulfilment of contracts is, and always has been, 
the essence of British policy and practice ; let us hope for the good 
of the world that such will always be the case. But I certainly 
believe that the City of London would regard it as an unreasonable 
suggestion that although it is clearly understood by all that there 
is to be a free and complete discussion upon the whole question of 
the payment of War Debts and the consequences if they are paid, 
yet. pending the discussion | and pending a satisfactory settlement 
acceptable to all, the next instalment must be paid, and the next, 
and the next, no matter how long the discussions may be prolonged. 
I do not think that would be reasonable or right. -I have been in 
entire agreement with the policy of the Government in paying the 
instalment due on December 15th last, but, in the existing circum- 
stances, I feel that the United States will realize that Great Britain 
should not pay any further instalment until the whole matter has 
been discussed and an agreement for a final settlement has been 
reached. I think that this is a common-sense view and one that is 
honourable. ‘There must be some finality upon a question which so 
vitally affects the present and future conditions of the whole world. 


Inmy opinion, the question for consideration is not only the extent 
to which Great Britain shall pay, but also, and perhaps more 
important, whether America can and will in her own interests and 
in the interests of the world accept payment. It must be borne in 
mind that debts between countries can only be finally discharged in 
gold or in goods (including services), and the first step, therefore, 
is to consider the extent to which payment can be made by either 
of these methods. As you are aware, the instalment due by Great 
Britain on December 15th last was paid entirely in gold. I have 
already explained how the Bank of England acquired gold during 
the past year and dealt with it in a manner which resulted in great 
credit expansion which affected the conditions in the London Money 
Market. In order to meet the December War Debt instalment, gold 
to the extent of over £194 millions at par was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England and paid to the United States. The sterling cost 
was nearly £29 millions, and this amount was provided by the 
Exchequer in British Government Treasury Bills, the Bank of 
England reeciving the face value of the gold, whilst the balance 
was handed over to the Exchange Equalisation Account to be set 
against the debits previously incurred when gold was acquired. The 
charge against the Budget, therefore, was approximately £29 mil- 
lions, which the British taxpayer will have to provide in one form 
or another. Moreover, payment for the gold, before it was sent to 
America, was effected through an export of goods and services by 
this country, thereby directly affecting the country’s balance of 
payments. 


In regard to the future, it is not impossible for Great Britain to 
hand over to America the £120 millions of gold which she now 
holds as a backing for the currency, but this would only provide 
for a few instalments and it would defer for a long period and possibly 
for ever, a return to the Gold Standard, not only by this country, 
but also by those other countries whose currencies are in one way or 
another linked to sterling. I venture to think that in the eyes of 
America and in the eyes of the world such a result would be 
regarded as an international disaster of the first magnitude. The 

yment, therefore, of further sums in gold may be dismissed as 
impracticable. 

The only alternative to payment in gold is payment in goods and 
in discussing this possibility we have to consider not only our 
ability to produce the goods, but also the ability of America to 
receive and absorb them. Before the War, America was a great 
debtor country and throughout her history her overseas trade 
— has gradually been built up upon lines which would enable 

r to export sufficient to meet the service of her foriegn obligations 
upon commercial lines, She had large sums to pay to her creditors 
and, therefore, her foreign trade economy was based on the need for 
a surplus of exports on trading account. To this end, exports were 
encouraged, whilst imports were discouraged by heavy tariffs. 
Internally her industries adjusted themselves upon lines which 
would meet the need for an export surplus and were equipped to 
produce goods greatly in excess of the internal consumptive capacity 
of her people. To-day, quite apart from War Debts, America has 

me a great creditor nation and if she is to receive payment 
from her debtors, she must, of necessity, for there is no other 
a alternative, arrange to increase her imports or decrease 

r exports. Probably both courses will be necessary and this will 
clearly involve tariff modifications, but if to other payments be 
added the payment of War Debts, something approaching a Free 
Trade policy will, in my opinion, be required. 


Is America prepared to make such a change? That will be for 
America to decide ; will she—can shoe face that upheaval to her 
®conomic system which a heavy reduction in tariffs, perhaps almost 
amounting to a Free Trade policy, would necessitate? It would 
involve a considerable adjustment of capital and labour, and, in 
hon process, a protracted period of unemployment and enormous 
osses, 


Yet if America wishes to receive payment she must accept it in 
© only way in which payment can be made, i.e., in goods, and, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties, make payment possible by a 
readjustment of tariffs. That a creditor must not make payment 
impossible must be regarded as a fundamental principle at all times 
ween overy creditor and every debtor. 


Should America decide upon a policy leading to freer trade and 
® reduction of tariffs, will she then aim at counterbalancing the 
fall in internal values by a policy of eredit inflation, with all the 
uncertainties and difficulties which would attend it ? Yet by what 
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other means could she hope to liquidate the great financial organisa- 
tions which she has found it necessary to create in the last few years 
in order to prevent a cataclysm in values ? 


Tue British Economic Po.icy. 


The story of Great Britain’s economic development during the 
past seventy years has been almost exactly the reverse of that of 
America. Her task has been to extend the fields of civilization and 
to develop the distant and unoccupied areas of the world and 
those countries which, though already populated, were ripe for 
development. 


Although Great Britain has been compelled under existing’ con- 
ditions to adopt a protectionist policy, at all events for the time 
being, it should be remembered that we remain a great creditor 
nation, and that normally, therefore, our markets should be open 
to the rest of the world. It follows that we must avoid the mistake 
which America, also now a great creditor nation, has made, and * 
see to it that any tariffs which it is necessary to impose are so regu- 
lated that they present no obstacles to our debtors in the discharge of 
their liabilities, that is to say, our objective continually should be 
to aim at freer trade. 


Srertinae ExcHANGE. 


I now wish to make a few remarks upon the subject of sterling 
and the sterling exchange position, with particular reference to the 
ossibility of the return of Great Britain to the Gold Standard. 
Yo one appreciates more fully than a banker the advantages of a 
common monetary standard and a common measure of values 
among the leading nations of the world, nor the difficulties under 
which international trade is conducted with a system of fluctuating 
exchanges such as we have at present. At the same time, I feel: 
that it will be impossible for Great Britain to contemplate a return 
to the Gold Standard unless and until she can feel sure that condi- 
tions are such that she and other countries returning to tho Gold 
Standard will not again be forced to suspend it. No attempt to 
return should, therefore, be made until we have grounds for con- 
fidence in our ability to maintain our position. Before that 
confidence can be created, a number of conditions must be fulfilled, 
including, as the Ottawa Conference pointed out, an adjustment of 
the factors—political, economic, financial and monetary—which 
have caused the breakdown of the Gold Standard. Among these 
factors, the question of whether debtor countries are to be afforded 
reasonable facilities by their creditors for discharging their liabilities 
is of outstanding importance, for if any international monetary 
system is to function successfully, creditor countries must not 
_— two contradictory aims. If they require their debtors to 
onour their engagements, they must refrain from placing 
insurmountable obstacles in their path and thus causing them to 

default. 


For these reasons, I am of opinion that the suggestion that a 
return to the Gold Standard should be dependent upon some 
agreement as to the manner in which the Gold Standard will be 
operated in the future, is an excellent one. Moreover, when the 
question of the payment of War Debts to America has been settled, 
as well as the future economic policy of that country, the outlook 
with regard to the sterling exchange and our own monetary policy 
will be more clear. 


Tue NEED For Economy. 

As to the immediate future of sterling, I think it may be said that 
the confidence of other countries in Great Britain, and Great 
Britain’s confidence in her own future, are becoming more and more 
apparent and stand out more strongly in spite of her many difficulties 
and those which confront the world. It is certainly the case that 
during the past year the people of Great Britain have shown that 
they are masters of themselves and intend by their own activities, 
so far as they are able, to surmount their difficulties. They see 
more clearly through the surrounding mist of so-called modern 
economic theories that the old and simple rules and | yes still 
remain unchanged and must be observed if trade and industry aro 
to prosper. These factors in themselves provide a good prospect 
for reasonable stability in the sterling exchange, but I feel that the 
fact above all others which will maintain the existing confidence in 
the currency, despite the absence of a link with gold, is the constant 
attention to economy. When speaking of economy I do not 
particularly refer to the spending by individuals of that which they 
know they can reasonably afford. It is without doubt the duty of 
every individual to do that which, in his judgment, he thinks will 
best help towards better employment on useful and practical lines, 
but I refer more particularly to the question of public expenditure 
of a character which tends to increase taxation, both national and 
local. Some reduction in pubtic rating was achieved last year: it 
is absolutely essential that this progress should be continued for yet 
a further period until the outlook is more assured. It would be 
easy to slip back and lose the progress which has been made through 
a neglect of public economy. The need for economy must be kept 
in mind, for economy is really the main support of sterling at the 
present time; by it we have seen a restoration of confidence in 
British finances through the world being assured of our budgetary 
stability. The two connected questions ot economy and budgetary 
stability are not only principles for ourselves, but are also principles 
for others. We cannot direct the world, but our example can cer- 
tainly help other nations. In the meantime, it seems clear that 
countries whose currencies are based on sterling may feel that they 
should bo able to trade with a greater amount of freedom inter se, 
especially if they can mect each other’s need by modifications of 
tariffs to suit one another and that it will be for those countries 
whose currencies are linked to gold to consider how their budgetary 
and other difficulties can be solved under their existing systems, 
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her foreign trade economy was necessarily based on the 
need for a surplus of exports on trading account. In 
other words, as a debtor, she recognized she could 
only make her payments in goods, and to that end, and 
also, no doubt, to stimulate home trade, exports were 
encouraged and imports discouraged by heavy tariffs. 
To-day, however, she has become a_ great creditor 
nation, and if she is to receive payment from her debtors 
she must, of necessity, for there is no other permanent 
alternative, arrange to increase her imports or decrease 
her exports. If, said Mr. Goodenough, “* America wishes 
to receive payment she must accept it in the only way 
in which payment can be made, i.e., in goods, and not- 
withstanding all the difficulties make payment possible 
by a readjustment of tariffs. That a creditor must not 
make payment impossible must be regarded as a funda- 
mental principle at all times between every creditor and 
every debtor.” 
_ Britary’s Past Pottcy. 

By way of enforcing his point as to the need for a 
change of the American attitude towards the problem of 
War Debts Mr. Goodenough then turred to the economic 
policy of this country, and showed how for a period of 
over seventy years it had been the reverse of that of 
America. Our task, he said, had as a creditor country 
been to extend the fields of civilization and to develop the 
distant and unoccupied areas of the world and those 
countries which, though already populated, were ripe for 
development. As a consequence of this policy, however, 
the nations of the world became heavily indebted to Great 
Britain and, consistent with the principle of debts being 
sayable through goods and services, Great Britain, by her 
inese Trade policy, made it possible for her debtors to pay 
the interest and service of the debts due to her through 
free sales of their goods in the British market. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Goodenough was right in saying that for 
this period at all events the Free Trade policy was the 
best suited for Great Britain and was consistent with the 
observance of the fundamental principle that a debtor 
should be permitted to discharge his debts. Now, of 
course, has come the great change whereby Britain, 
although still a creditor country, has not only been called 
upon to mect huge external liabilities, but has also had 
tariffs raised against her to an extent making it utterly 
impossible to pay the United States through an adequate 
export of goods, while the tariff barriers raised between 
many foreign nations resulted in Free Trade England 
being made the absolute dumping ground by certain other 
countries. Nevertheless, Mr. Goodenough was right to 
remind us that we still have, as a creditor nation, to give 
due regard to the fundamental principle of a creditor 
nation permitting its debtors reasonable facilities to dis- 
charge their liabilities. 

INDISPUTABLE FUNDAMENTALS. 

Now, as it seems to me, there is contained in this state- 
ment by the Chairman of Barclays Bank not only an 
exposition of the indisputable fundamentals of the War 
Debts but also of principles, the observance and perform- 
ance of which alone can restore the free workings of inter- 
national trade, international exchanges and the interna- 
tional credit system. It is, as Mr. Goodenough said at 
the outset of his remarks, a question of facts and not of 
sentiment, and I shall be surprised if his line of reasoning 
does not appeal to thoughtful men in America and in this 
country. Never was there an occasion when it was more 
important to get down to bedrock facts when we are con- 
sidering problems affecting not financial interests in the 
abstract but the practical interests of millions of unem- 
ployed individuals, and by his masterly exposition of the 
fundamentals underlying the problem of War Debts I 
consider that Mr. Goodenough has done much to clear the 
ground for the consideration which will shortly have to be 
given to the problem by statesmen representing this 
country and the United States. If those statesmen are 
sincerely desirous of bringing about a revival of world 
confidence and world trade, they will do well not to 
wander far away from the considerations which have been 
put forward by the Chairman of Barclays Bank. 
Artuur W, Kippy, 
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Financial Notes 


New Capirau ACTIvITY. 

Tue modification of the Treasury restrictions concern; 

fresh issues of capital has been referred to by more than ong 
newspaper as constituting a help to industry, but it may ly 
well, perhaps, to explain quite simply the nature of the he} 
afforded. The Treasury embargo itself dates back to June 30th 
last when the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced thg 
terms of the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan. To aig 
that operation and to avoid other issues of capital clashi 

with it the Chancellor requested that until the operation 
was thoroughly out of the way no other issues of capital 
other than those obtaining express permission from th 
Government should be made, and the request was most 
loyally responded to. Gradually some of the restrictions of the 


embargo have been removed, but there was one restriction 7 


which told rather hardly upon industrial companies, 
* * * * 


Borrow1nG More CuHeapry. 

Before the days of extreme cheapness of money, which hay 
been a feature of markets for nearly a year, interest rates had 
ruled at a high level, with the result that, for the most part, 
industrial concerns raising fresh capital during the post-War 
years have had to pay very high interest rates on Debenture 
and Preference issues. To protect themselves, however, 
especially as regards the Debenture issues, many of thes 
concerns reserved the right to redeem at a comparatively early 
date if they wished to do so. Accordingly, many companies 
have outstanding Debentures with what is known as optional 
dates of redemption. Ip other words, the companies have the 
right to repay these Debentures at an early date, offering 


others in their place giving a lower interest yield. Under the | 


terms of the embargo, however, such issues have hitherto not 


been permitted, but under the latest Treasury notice the f 
embargo has been removed and it will mean that many indus 


trial companies will be able to replace Debentures on which 
high rates of interest «re being paid by other obligations 
carrying lower rates of interest, thereby relieving many com. 
panies from a part of their heavy fixed charges. 

* * % * 


RECENT IssvusEs. 


Already there are signs of stirrings of life in the matter of © 
capital flotations, and one of the first industrial concerns | 


which has been prompt in taking advantage of the modification 
of the embargo has been the Daily Mirror Newspapers, Limited, 
which is making an issue of over £2,000,000 in 5 per cent, 
First Mortgage Debenture stock with principal, premium and 
interest guaranteed by Sunday Pictorial Newspapers (1920), 
Limited. The stock will be redeemed at 1024 per cent. bya 
cumulative sinking fund of 1} per cent. per annum beginning 


in 1936, though the company has the right to redeem at any 4 
Other new issues | 


time after January Ist, 1938, at 103}. 
during the week have included an offer by Barnsley Corpora- 
tion of £1,000,000 in 34 per cent. stock at 98, but the price was 


considered in the market as too high, and underwriters had a 
At the moment of writing | 


to take up 78 per cent. of the issue. 
comes news of an offer of Essex County Stock for £1,000,000, 


also in 3} per cents. at 98}, but it is thought that applications 7 
may be on a fair scale as the price of Essex County stock stands | 
I fancy that during the next few weeks © 
investors will probably have quite a number of fresh issues of 
capital from which to select, some of them being of the trustee | 


high in the market. 


order and others more in the character of Industrial Debenture 
issues. 
* * 7 * 


THE Raitway STOCKHOLDERS’ PLIGHT. 


Whatever may be the opinions formed as to the merits ot | 
demerits of the Railway workers’ stand against any fresh | 
reduction in wages, considerable sympathy is expressed for © 


railway stockholders who have suffered terribly in consequence 


of the fall in Railway revenues and the consequent dwindling 3 
I have more than once called attention to the 
plight of those stockholders, many of whom are small investors | 


of profits. 


entirely dependent upon dividends from securities which have 


come down to them from those who had implicit trust i ' 


the soundness of English Railway stocks. 
* * * % 
THE WaAGE PROBLEM. 


This problem of wages, clashing as it must often do with the | 
claims of those who have put capital into the industry, is, 
indeed, a thorny one, and I am far from suggesting that wages 
of railroad workers are too high, though unquestionably, a8 |— 
measured by the pre-War standards of living and the pre-Wat | 
wage, there has been a substantial advance in real wages a3 
Nor has the travelling public — 
been behindhand in endeavouring to meet the situation by — 
paying higher fares on the railways, while traders using the | 


expressed in purchasing power. 


(Continued on page vi) 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED 





CHANGED 


MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 





ABUNDANCE OF CHEAP MONEY 





THE WAR DEBTS PROBLEM 





MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 





Tae sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Co., Ltd., was held on January 18th, at the 
office of the company, 24 Lombard Street, E.C., Mr. Colin Frederick 
Campbell, the Chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditor’s report : 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I assume you will take the 
report as read as usual. (Agreed.) 

In submitting the statement of accounts for last year, I feel I 
must draw your attention to the striking contrast between conditions 
in the money market to-day and those which prevailed a year ago. 
Last January money was dear, its volume was contracting and 
confidence was lacking. Many people considered that these monetary 
factors were responsible in great measure for the continuance of 
the depression and they compared unfavourably our financial 
policy with that which was being pursued in some other countries. 

You will remember that when we met a year ago, the bank rate 
stood at 6 per cent., the price of Government Securities was re- 
latively low and a contraction of 25 millions had taken place in 
1931 in the volume of Treasury Bills. Such conditions were bound to 
react unfavourably on our business and accordingly we thought it 
necessary to reduce the return to our shareholders by discontinuing 
the bonus, which had been paid regularly for several years. We 
also deemed it advisable to earmark £150,000 of our published 
reserve to meet the depreciation in our holding of short-dated 
Government Securities. 


RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE. 

To-day, as we look at the situation, we see the picture has been 
entirely reversed. Instead of dear money with a bank rate of 
6 per cent., there is an abundance of cheap money with a bank rate 
of 2 per cent. The c: sh balances in the hands of bankers have 
shown substantial increase and we hear on all sides that there are 
many ready to lend but few borrowers. The restoration of confi- 
dence has been such that the Treasury have sueceeded in carrying 
through a great conversion scheme on terms which were impracticable 
in 1931, and in addition they have funded, on very favourable 
terms, several of their short-dated issues of Treasury Bonds. 
Lastly, the Treasury Bills outstanding have been steadily inereased 
in volume and have now reached the huge total of £928,250,000, 
being an increase of £263,770,000 compared with a year ago. 

The great increase in the volume of money—the deposits in the 
clearing banks in November stood at £1,898 millions compared with 
£1,705 millions in November, 1931-—which has taken place during 
the year, led many people to hope that such plentiful supplies would 
result in a change for the better in trade and commerce, but unfor- 
tunately the improvement in trade is insignificant in comparison 
with the large increase in the supply of money. I think we must 
recognize, therefore, that a plentiful supply of money is not the only 
condition necessary for an improvement in trade. The general 
opinion is that the improvement in some trades and the absence 
and a further deterioration in others are due to the benefits which 
have been experienced in many directions from the depreciation 
of sterling and to the protection which has been afforded to our 
productive industries by the adoption of a tariff policy with Inperial 
preference, 





Trape SHRINKACE. 


The general shrinkage in the volume of trade is a matter of the 
utmost concern to this country, and engaged as we are in the 
buying and selling of bills of exchange we can only watch in a 
spirit of hopefulness for any sign of an increase in the export trade, 
which would be one of the main factors in bringing about a return 
to prosperity for this country and which at the same time would 
create a demand for financial credits with a greater supply of bills 
of exchange, 

To give you some idea of the contraction that has taken place, 
a decrease of £4,123,910,000 or 11.3 per cent. is disclosed in the 
amount of bills, cheques, &e., paid at the London Bankers’ Clearing 
House during the past year and this decline follows a fall of 16.87 
per cent. in the total for 1931 against 1930. The total shrinkage 
from the high levels reached in 1929 is no less than 28.4 per cent. 

The rise in prices of Government securities which took place 
concurrently with the return of confidence has been of direct 
benefit to us, for the depreciation in our holding of Government 
securities, to which I have already referred, has been extinguished 
and we have been able in addition to supplement the profits for 
the year by gains from this source. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
this was possible, as the bill business has been carried on during the 
greater part of last year on an unprofitable basis, in fact for many 
months at an actual loss. This has been due to the extreme ease 
of money which foreed down the bill rate, at one time, to a 4 per 
cent. or a fraction over. 

Mowry Rates. 

The rates in the money market have undoubtedly been very 

low but as the clearing banks maintained their rate in the discount 





market at 1 per cent., the average rate at which we have obtained 
our money has varied from 2s. to 3s. above the current rate for 
Treasury Bills. This is a situation that obviously cannot continue 
indefinitely if we are to carry on our business as bill brokers profitably, 
and I am glad to say that a marked change took place at the end 
of 1932, when the bill rate moved up to 1} per cent., thus establishing 
a small margin of profit. Since the turn of the year, rates have 
slipped away again, and while the present abundance of money 
continues, it seems almost too much to expect that we should 
secure a steady margin of profit. 

It must not be thought that I am making any complaint because 
we have not always worked at a profit in our daily transactions, 
as in these difficult times we have to face unprofitable periods like 
other people, but it is necessary that I should point out to you the 
unfavourable features as well as the favourable ones in our affairs 
during last year. 

Woritp PROBLEMS. 


With the opening of this year world conditions have not proved 
93 favourable as was hoped at one time would have been the case. 
“he great problems of War debts, reparations and disarmament 
are still under consideration, while the arrangements for the holding 
of the World Economie Conference have still to be decided. As we 
see things to-day a great deal depends on the attitude of the 
United States and the manner in which they will approach the 
question of War debts, particularly the amount due from this 
country. 

No doubt we acted rightly in making the payment last month, but 
it is certain that some radical adjustment of our indebtedness will 
need to be made before next June. One cannot overrate the 
benefits which would accrue to the whole world if it were settled 
beyond all question that no further instalment under existing 
conditions was to be made, and in the meantifihe he would be a 
bold man indeed who would venture to assert to-day that he could 
see the way through the present network of international problems, 
changing as they do from month to month. 


THe BaLaNncre SHEET. 


Tf we turn now to the balance-sheet in your hands, the total 
figure of twenty-nine millions odd is practically the same as in the 
1931 statement, neither is there any material difference in the two 
main items of securities and bills discounted. The securities are no 
longer confined to those with short-dated maturities, for in conse- 
quence of the repayment by the Government of their various issues 
as they fall due, there are not many left ; consequently we have 
been compelled to fall back on those which have rather a longer 
life before them. 

It will be of special interest at the present time to the shareholders 
to know that with regard to both the securities and bills discounted 
there are no obligations of any kind in the figures in the balance- 
sheet relating to foreign Governments or foreign municipalities. 

On the liability side of the balance-sheet, the only item showing 
a marked change as compared with last year is the rebate on biils 
discounted amounting to £182,854, which is £107,000 less than it 
was then. This, as you will appreciate, is due to the decline in the 
bank rate from 6 per cent. to 2 per cent., and there is a substantial 
margin of profit even at this reduced figure. 


DivIpEND OF 19 PER CENT. 


The profit and loss account shows a gross profit of £409,422, 
against £470,022 in the previous year, excluding the balance 
brought forward, but as the rebate to be deducted is smaller, the 
profit available is £226,568, being an increase of £45,608 over last 
year’s figure. This has enabled the directors to recommend to the 
shareholders a final dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 
making 19 per cent. for the year, which leaves £70,006 to be carried 
forward, being an increase of £7,222. I have already told you 
that last year we considered it desirable to drop the bonus of Is. 
per share, free of income tax, which had been paid for a number of 
years, in view of the depreciation that existed on our holding of 
Government securities as well as the extreme uncertainty of the 
outlook, but now that the value of our securities has been fully 
re-established, we consider the shareholders are entitled to some 
increase in the return on their share capital, and therefore we 
recommend raising the rate of dividend from 15 to 19 per cent., 
which we have little doubt will be weleomed by all concerned. 

We have also transferred £5,000 to the Clerks’ Pension Fund 
so that it may be able to meet any calls that are made upon it 
without difficulty. It only remains for me to say that great credit 
is due to the management and the staff generally for the results 
that have been obtained. 

The past year has not been without its difficulties and anxieties 
and the success achieved is due to the skill and care with which 
the business has been managed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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railways for the carriage of goods have made their contribu- 
tion. There are two points, however, which seem to emerge 
trom this latest development in the railway situation. The 
first is that whether railwaymen are over or under paid the 
question is not being decided, as it has to be in so many 
industries, by the actual power of the undertaking to bear the 
strain of the wage charges. In other words, the industry is a 
“sheltered ” one. The other point which emerges is that 
not only is the Railway stockholder affected by the maintenance 
of an uneconomic wage to railroad workers, but he is also hit 
by the subsidized character of road competition which has 
not to meet the same burden of taxation as that borne by the 
railroads. It is not surprising, therefore, that there should now 
be an outcry concerning the delay in accepting the reeommen- 
dations of the Salter Committee, for these recommendations 
were made unanimously by the Committee and would do much 
to relieve the railroads of their present burdens. Moreover, the 
Salter Report, so far as could be judged, was generally approved 
by the public and not least by owners of motor-cars and by 
the pedestrians. 
* * * ie 


Is Trapr ImMprovING ? 


I find a fairly general consensus of opinion in banking 
quarters that there are growing signs of some slight improve- 
ment in trade, and to some extent the impression is strength- 
ened by the character of the official returns of our Foreign 
Trade fer the month of December. As compared with the 
previous month the position showed improvement and the 
visible adverse trade balance for December was only 
£24,000,000 as compared with about £40,000,000 in December 
of last year. For the entire twelve months the visible adverse 
balance was £287,000,000, as compared with about £407,000,000 
for the whole of 1931. Unfortunately, however, there is only 
too much reason to fear that our invisible exports in the shape 
of freights and interest on our holding of foreign debts have 
greatly diminished during the year, so that it remains to be 
scen whether the real trade balance comes out on the right side. 

wt * * * 
A Dirricutt TarREE Monts, 

I wonder if many readers of The Spectator have had special 
appeals just lately to spend as much as possible during the 
ensuing three months so as to aid the unemployed during the 
hardest winter months of the year. If they have, I am sure 
that one and all will have desired to respond as far as may be 
possible to the appeal, but I would like to express sym- 
pathy with those who, however keenly they desire to respond, 
find themselves hampered by the fact that the appeal comes 
at the most trying period of the year for the employed as well 
as for the unemployed. I fancy that not a few who may 
have had good cash balances in December and anticipate 
satisfactory balances after the end of March find that the first 
three months of the year, which are subject to Income Tax 
and Surtax demands, the most difficult period of the year for 
responding to charitable appeals. Moreover, this year the 
position in this respect will not have becn improved so far as 
the renticr is concerned, or at all events as holders of the old 
Five per Cent. War Loan are concerned, by the fact that the 
interest has been reduced to 8} per cent. That most satis- 
factory Conversion scheme will involve a considerable saving 
to the Exchequer, but there must be a corresponding reduction 
in the purchasing power of the rentier. Doubtless, however, 
the appeal to spend wisely but as largely as possible during 
the next three months may still be responded to by those with 
slender bank balances by mortgaging the future a little. 
But the money cannot be spent twice over. There is, 
perhaps, just a little disposition on the part of those who 
advocate free spending to assume too confidently that the 
greater mass of the community is in the possession of surplus 
savings. eS 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ese ose ee eee one ee. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aap ae one enka «- £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL COLOURS. 
rrot 2/6 a yarp 


30 INS. WIDE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 





PATTERNS FREE, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORKING 
SIR MICHAEL NAIRN’S SPEECH 


Tue eleventh annual general meeting of Michael Nairn & Greenwich 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt., the chairman, who presided, said that , 
year ago he had ventured to describe the trade outlook for 193 
as not encouraging. His forecast had, unfortunately, been justifie 
by the industrial records of last year. There had been a considerably 
shrinkage in the volume of trade generally, and it would be unreagog. 
able to suppose that their manufacturing companies had not par. 
ticipated to some extent in the shrinkage, or had remained unaffecteg 
by the prevailing world-wide economic and industrial depression, 

Having regard, however, to all the circumstances, he thought | 
shareholders must be congratulated on the balance-sheet. 4j 
to the Greenwich company, shareholders were aware that the samy _ 
dividend had been declared as for the previous year. With refereng 
to their Australian company he was glad to say that the presen, 
outlook in Australia was distinctly brighter than twelve months ago, 

The revenue of their own company was slightly in excess of that 
of last year at £216,832, compared with £211,252 in the preceding 
year, and they were in the happy position of being able to recom. 
mend a final dividend of 7$ per cent., making with the interim 
dividend 124 per cent. for the year, while slightly increasing the 
carry-forward. . 

Their success was due to several important factors—firstly, that 
the management of the manufacturing companies was in the hand 
of men who had made a lifelong study of the linoleum industry, 
and whose business it was to give the very closest attention to 
every detail; the second factor was that they had been able to take 
advantage of a very considerable drop in the costs of the main ray 
materials, and with that he must couple the conservative policy 
which was a Nairn tradition. 

The shrinkage in the general volume of trade of the country hal 7 
had the natural effect of increasing the intensity of competition, © 
but although it was their intention to meet that competition, he 
would like to emphasize the fact that it was their determination to 
maintain the highest possible standard of quality in their various 
productions. The burden of f&xation still weighed heavily upon al! 
industrial enterprises, and it seemed to him absolutely essential 
that National expenditure should be drastically reduced. He 
would not like at the present moment to commit himself to any 
statement about the future, but there were little rifts in the clouds, 
and one could at least hope that the period of depression was 
slowly drawing to a close. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


£1000 222 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 











at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society) 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission 
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Fine pictures give distinction 


The fashion of bare walls and exotic butterflies 
has passed. Make your house into a HOME 
with 
Engravings and Colour prints. The “ Home 


Te’ Homelovers 
CATALOGUE 
ETCHINGS ENGRAVINGS 
AND COLDUR PRINTS Be 


pages in all) of reproductions of works by 
famous artists in monochrome and colour 0 
the highest quality, will be sent post-free fot 
* 2/6 in the U.K. (Overseas 1/- extra).—FROST © 
& REED, LTD., 49 Clare St., BRISTOL : 
London Gallery: 26c King Street, St. James’ 


Publishers of Fine Pictures since 1808. 











the companionship of carefully-choset i 


lovers’ Catalogue,” with new supplement (165 
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R for P id Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
y to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL | Cc SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
LE FREER ‘i / COLLEGES 
( AST-OFF ae — and Ps oe or { an o 
argently needed for Women, Children, and particu- j : : , ‘ RGE 2 “oe 
jarly ‘on men. OUr Poor people in East London slums ( E DIN oe onan BEQt mo, Lk 
a. ee Se ee /f | FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the Annual 
gratefully acknow reg aimee te iy _IRBEOR, / Value of £80 each, tenable for three to five years at the 
Superintendent, EAST ED SSION, Stepney Central above College, will be awarded in June 1923. ‘The College 


Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 





——— 

OVER COLLEGE, BURSARIES. In order to 
D meet the difficulties of parents in the present time, 
the Governors of Dover College are offering a limited 
number of Bursaries, reducing the fees (which are inelu- 
sive of all necessary charges) to 100 guineas per annum. 
Applications should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, Dover 


College, Dover. 








“PYARDEN OF MEMORIES ” is a new BOOKLET 

illustrating Sundial and Bird Bath Memorials 
Carved in solid English Stone, and will be sent Post Free. 
_Messrs. MAILE, Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe, Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG, 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
8s., post free in plain wrapper. 


co. 





J[ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
M RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Province Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1.  Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m, and 5 p.m. 





















INING ENGINEER (School of Mines and Member 
i Institution), Twenty-five years experience Trans- 
vaal, Rhodesia; prepared advise, report South African 
wines, investments. 
Highest refcrences, Moderate. 
Honse, Johannesburg. 


Fees 44 Caleutta 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
} the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (AIL Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. : 





EMOVALS ABKOAD.—lIJntformative Iilustrated 
I Booklet free on request, PIT'T & SCOTT, Lrp., 25 & 
27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen, 5526 
IN Suceess, Cultivate Personal Magnetism, Increase 
\ your Karning Powers, and Master the Secrets of 


Mental Power, Booklet.—Write SECRETARY (Dept. S) 
“Mayku " System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 








“WERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID, 4s, 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure ; money returned in futlif no relief obtained), 
sole Importer, G. Litoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 








MEDICAL 


YALLSTON ES Permanently Removed without Opera- 
W tion. Guaranteed, Free booklet.--T. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








YANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS 
' vital health-restoring revelations. 
D. FP. JoYOMORO, &, Breams Buildings, 


32 pages ol 
ree, 2d. postage. 
E.C, 4, 











Myo INVALIDS or Elderly Gentlepeople.— Grosvenor 
House Nursing Home, Harrow-on-the-Hill (near 
harrow School) has special section for permanent resi- 











dents, Tel. Byron 2495, 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDE 
late ERS. DISEASE 
4 hy subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 


young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
> Harrow Road, London, 


Secretary, 283 


W.9. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





;at the end of the Summer term, 





YUHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and j 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J. & J, PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon St 
London, E.C. 4.9 Tel.; Mansion House 5053, 


cet, | 


} reduction for Superannuation purposes), rising by annual 








ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA STAR’ 





SAILING JAN. 25 
From SOUTHAMPTON. FOR 45 DAYS 
@ Visiting TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, 


PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, ST. LUCIA, 
GRENADA, BARBADOS AND MADEIRA 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 80 GUINEAS 


ALSO SEA TOURS ON THE LUXURY LINERS 
TO THE LAND WHERE IT’S SUMMER NOW 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
AND BUENOS AIRES 


Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22- 

Via Lisbon, Madeira and Teneriffe 
By the Luxury Liners. “Avila Star” Feb. 4, “Andalucia 
Star’ Feb. 25. ““A'meda Star” Mar. 18. Round Tour 
occupies approximately 7 weeks or longer. Stop-over 

can be arranged at moderate rates, 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply:— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Resent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C 3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpool: 
10 Water Street. Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. 
Manchester : 2 Albert Square and Principal Agents. 


has departments of Architecture, Design, Painting, aid 
Sculpture. Valuable Scholarships are open to advanced 
students for post-Diploma work and travel abroad. 
Candidates must be under the age of 19 on October Ist, 
1933, and must produce evidence of exceptional artistic 
ability. Application forms and further partieulars may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, College of Art, Lowris- 
ton Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving 
applications is January 31st, 1933. 





INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE 


JROEBEL EDUCATION 
1 FOR ~~ TEACHERS 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss BE. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Seholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Beerd of Edueation, 

apply to the SECRETARY, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Badowe i 
School.—Inelusive fees for Board, Tuition and 
books, 66 guineas per Annum, Individual attention. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. (. NiGHTINGALR, M.A 





GIRLS’ 








i] EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURS?, KENT. 


Iwo open Scholarships, £100 and £8) per anoun, 
are Offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 
ination February 21tst to 23rd. Apply to the HeEap- 


MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st. 





ARROGATE COLLEGB, YORKSHIRE 
Chairman; The Rt. Hon, the Lord Gisborouch. 


Right Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30, are offered annually to girls between the 
of 12 and 15. Examinations in March, 1933, and sue- 
cessful candidates enter the school in the following May or 
September, Full particulars from the H&«D-MISTKESS 


Ages 





— SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 





An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 

girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examin.- 

tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-M 
Last day of entry, January 31st. 








Ss" THLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 








\ and day school for girls. Education for carvers con 
sidered especially, Health record high.—HEAD- Mie TRESS 

Yi. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Chureh of England 
S GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, Chairman: Tue 
LORD Bishop OF ST. ALBANS, University Examinations. 
Large playing-tields. New Boarding House, recently 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 

TYNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FAC ULTY OF ARTS. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


The Counejl of the University invites applications for 
the Chair of History, vacant by the retirement of 
Professor Sir Raymond Beazley. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which may be 
accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonials 
references or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
the undersigned, to reach him not later than March Ist, 
1933. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on October Ist next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 

Birmingham. 
January, 1933. 





ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors invite application for the post of 
Head-Master of this College, which will become vacant 
1933, owing to the 
retirement of the present Head-Master, 

Applicants must be Honours Graduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin or London University, and not over 
45 years of age. 

The initial salary will be £800 (subject to 5 per cent. 


increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,000, together with 


opened. 

Vf. CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
S Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin. 
Univ.): Music and Singing Exams, of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER Superior. 





VT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, LOCK LEYS,WELW YN 
S Girls 8-18, boarding and day ; 25 miles from Loudon, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel] 
Preparation for examinations, 





HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, Boarding 5 
for Girls. Sound practical education combined 
healthy, happy life.—Principal, Miss Rocers. 


100 
with 





NHE LAURELS, Rugby.—- Boarding Sechooi for ‘iirts ; 
T recognized by the Board of Education. Hizhly 
Excellent health and games record 


qualitied staff. 
Scholarships available. 


Individual care. 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
H#AD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 3ist. 








CO-EDUCATION 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
veutly reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MasTEr. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





house rent free. 

Applications must be received not later than Febru- 
ary 1933. Forms of application, together with 
copy of conditions of appointment, may be obtained 
from : 


2ath, 


STATES GREFFIER, 
GREFFE OFFICE, JERSEY. 


THE 





FINGSMOOR 
} Co-educational to 
ni orland site. Science labs., workshops. 
iswimming. Approved by Cambridge 
Head-Master, G. R. Swaine. 


SCHOOL, GLOSSOP., 
University entrance. Healthy 
Dom. Science, 
Syndicate.— 





THE 


‘os CT A POR’ 


| January 20, 


1933, 








Prepaid Classified Small asides Cont, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES.—Cont. 





ARK CHOOL 
RE DING. 
TE N OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100-£50, will 
te open for competition in March. Boys of character 
ud promise who do not reach Scholarship standard may 
be awarded Bursaries. Candidates must be under 143 on 
March Ist. For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


LINCOLN. 


EIGHTON 





INCOLN SCHOOL, 
Public School educa- 
Boarding house under 
£78 per annum 


Old foundation, new buildings. 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. 
Headmaster, Terms for boarders, 
to night Scholarships 
annum 

Full particulars on 
Merchiston Castle Schooj, Colinton, 


Q 
' 
siups won in 19% 
Headmasters : 





An Examination 
9th, 1933, to elect 
Four of £40 per 


ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
will be held on June 8th and 
Four of £60, 


application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Midlothian. 





AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.-—Preparatory 

for Public Schools and Royal Navy Five Scholar- 
32 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches. 
E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H. 





\LDERSON, M.A. 
WEST CQAST OF NORFOLK. 

_— GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 

Preparatory for the Public Schools 

and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 


feadmaster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, Oxon 


Xe. 
Building gives BE U TY of TONE, 
Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
eech or Song. All vocal defects treated. 
oe MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, 


ELC oc CU TION, 


CLENTIFIC Voice- 
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“| 


. e 





OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
H —Mr. CHAS. SEYMOTR gives Private Lessons, 
juence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C,2, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 








AUTHORS, 





UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward Mss. | 


£50 Cash 
Lrv., 


to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. 
ivcizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 

ADIES WISHING TO 
L Articles that will sell 
* Woman's Chance in Journalism.” 


Femina ScHo OF JOURNALISM, 
street, London. 


M 


YONG POEMS, Songs and 
s wanted for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
known and unknown writers. Send MSS. PETER DEREK, 
Lrp. (Dept. ZB), 108 Charing Cross Koad, London, W.C. 


\ TRITE FOR 
spare time. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 





WRITE STORLES 
send for iree 
Secretary, 
Clifford's 41 


and 
brochure, 
, Fleet 


0 





Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss HARPER, 


Carbon 2d. Expert 
4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 


38. ty ped, 
work 





Musical Compositions 





PROFIT .—Make 
Send for free 
85D), Palace Gate, 


a second income in 
booklet.— REGENT 
W.8. 





P TYPEWRITER KIBBONS 
1 8 (Britain’s Hest). State machine, 
on 18 —- PER DOZEN. 
: ¢ paid Stencils, Ink— Wholesale 
a co Mig. Specialists 
BACH SCOTLAND. 


Prices.— 
PERTH 


Carbons, 
ROSS & 





Mdme. | 


Dept.72F 


colour. | 


WINTER IN 


INDIA 


TRAVEL BY 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 


ONE CLASS CABIN STEAMERS. 


£65 RETURN * 


Send for descriptive pamphlet, 
LONDON : 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
7 AVENUE 9340. 


Tower Building. Fel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 











lephone: 


| Liverpool: 
snl 75 Bothwell St. 





AR T EXHIBITIONS — 


UGUSTUS JOHN, R.A, 
(2) JOAN JAMESON-——Paintings 
3) JAMES WOOD—-Paintings and Drawings 
| LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6 daily. 





Etchings 


1A 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HIGH PRICES 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS., 
j}return, Also in urgent need of Old -English Silver, 
Shettield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities, 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c«., to BENTLEY and CO. 74, New 
| ond Street, London, 1 





BNORMALLY paid for GOLD, 


Banknotes — per 








JANTED to purchase 
post-War period 


An EPSTEIN Bust or Mask, 
30x AD36, The Spectator. 








“MISC EI JLANEOUS 
] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., alwi in stock, Tweed patterns free on 
requcst.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





ivs 





AV Ey you uanything zto sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to olfer, are invited 
| to pring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should - h the Spectator Ottices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of e ach 
week cons: o for 6 insertions 5% for 13 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 


R: 





os, 





EAL 


iree, 


Harris and Lewis ‘Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotiand. 


A 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
ea 








B 


| Large 


| liid. Guide from J, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


—— 
2 ae Welsh Mutton,—Hindquarters, about 8lbs, 1/3 

Ib.; Forcquarters, about 7lbs. 1/1 Ib. post. paig 
| thursdays. GLASPRYN, Home Farm, Chwilog, Caern, 











UNFURNISHED FLATS 


HOME of Your Own.—Attractive 1-room flatlets from 
18.6. Use kitchen’te & bathr’m ea, floor. 12 mings, Ox. 
tord Cir.—HOUSEKEEPER, 41 Linden Gdns. W.2. Park 8527, 


| R's 2“ ILLUSTRATED INDEX " TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in ali 
| Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
| map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
| wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, £85 
to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 46 MANSIONS BuRkau, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1, (‘Phone ; Mayfair 0321, 


5 lines.) 
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HOUSES 





HOTELS AND BOARDING 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A. 
garage. Historical associations from A.D 1759, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
175 rooms ali with h. & ¢ 
with radiators. A.A 
CULLEY, Manager. 
PRIVATE HOTEL, 
125 bedrooms. 
ae hone 311 








COLE WICH SPA, 
BATHS HOTEL. 
24 new rooms 
i ys 
VNASTBOURNE.—ANGLES 
‘“4iacing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 
tuuglish chet. Winter terms from 24 guns, 


a HOTEL. 
E Edinburgh, Tel 
I ONDON 
4 = Sd 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL StkERT, 
WAVERLEY, SouTiampron Row, 


BRINE 
water 
RAC 


Suites, 








Melville 
207501, 


tHe ALISON 
**Melerest,”’ 


DINBURGH 
rescent. Tyems 





CO, 


Niectric fires and hot and on water in all rooms 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakiast, 
Attendance, and HKath—November to April—&s. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classe 

A AYTLOCK.— SMEDLEY’S—t.  Hritain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. Yor health, comfort, and pleasure, 


beurooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
pe rdav. Hus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians, 





o7 
peril) 





YOURSELVES 


>i r KES! dit in buglish Coun try 
Ask for Descri oe List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S RE ‘1 RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
A 
P. R. H. % Ltp., St. GEORGE'S House, 193 Recexz 
STREET, W. 


T 


Court, 


(3 





31GNMOU TH (near) —HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 














THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George's Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 

hs. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


icant TRAVEL 


the 


Personal recommendation of hotels cs always welcomed hy the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTIAY 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 

ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENT ae 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RKNE mot TH. 
BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE B and SPA. 
BRIGHTON .—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal) < 
CALLANDER (Perths). 


CAMBRIDGE,.—BLUE B 
BULL. 
-GAKDEN HOUSE 
—UNIV ERSITY ARMs 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Walk BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonde rry).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 

EASTBOURNE.—PAKK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 

PANMURE 


HYDRO, 


EAT NORTHERN, 
INOUGHI 
i 
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P 
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A 
VA 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specratror’s Recommended List, 
following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Travel 


ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.) -- eee ER’S., 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). 
GRANTOWN-ON- SPEY. 
GRASMERE.-—PRINCE 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.-- LE STRANGE 
LINKS 
KENMORE ((’erthis.). TAYMOU TH CASTLE, 
KINGUSSIE (nverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY Montgo ymerys shire) LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—-ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.--IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VEKE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury S8t., W.C. 1, 
—KENILWORTH, Gt, Russel} St., W.C, 1 
—WAVERLEY,Southampton Row, W.C,1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—LOLEY AKMS, 


OF VALES LAK, 


ARMS & GOLF 





1935, 


* Re-open March Ist, 


98 and < 
Street ] 


re 


19 Vetter ane 4. & { published by 
don, W l ! ) ) 133 


MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels 
In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 





TH 


or private hotels—iin any part 


Manager. 


MANCHESTER. oil a HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.-— BEAU FORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS 
NAIRN atnabire >. oe VIEW, 
OBAN.—ALEXAN 
—GREAT Ws ERN 

STATION, 
(Cornwall).—-ST, AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE >) 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL.,. 
RHOSNEIGR (Aagiesey).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). ve poss ILERN 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GKA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).- SHIP % CASTLE. 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—-DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)-—-HAWKSTONE PK., 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH., 

(nr)—-HUNTLY, BIsHopst ria Nt 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY. ROSETOR. 
—VIC — AND ALBER', 
TROON.—MARIN 
WEMYSS BAY. 


PAR 


Wbe19} 


SKE LMORLIE HYDRO- 


Specaator, (.1p., at their Offices, No. 99 Gower 





